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crested with a silver eagle ‘ displayed,’ a truly Roman head-piece, which Upon these several occasions, however, there was no substantial differ- 
: ‘ ’ sets off admirably the Tsar’s heroic cast of countenance. He and his son | once in the mode of passing our time as to Ceremonies and amusem 
Ye fearless in your nests abide; P had assumed the uniform in compliment to the day, but the coat, as they d perhaps 1 b B ate a te aad  & li 
Nor may we scorn, too proudly wise, ~ both—dare we admit it?—have a tendency to what Mr. Newman would ee. oe, See eee ony Soo ote St? Gee 
bi silent lessons, undescried ~4 call development, does not display their figures to the best advantage; the overs ne ae ¥ ~ only court of Earope which is swayed by af absolute 
yallbut lowly eyes; ; extreme scantiness of the skirt betraying glimpses of the Westphalian fea- wt fronts ay’ be deemed interetting. Aa, firstly, | have carefully refrain 
For ye could draw the admiring gaze tures relied on in the story of the ‘stout gentleman.’ They marched the uri rStailing a single conversation or even remark, though rer oat ah 
‘ Of Hira who worlds and hearts surveys ; men past the empress’s cafriage, with a long dancing step, the tow being thrown off with the utmost frankness ; and as, secondly, the sketch 
Your order wild, your fragrant maze, pointed, and the foot never wholly brought to heene:odh th dieietinam ane I have drawn can only convey pleasing impressions, [ cannot reproach - 
He taught us how to prize. ward, ludicrous, fatiguing, and unpractical movement. § , | —_ an ungrateful return for kindness of which I am deeply sensible. 
ere The parade was followed by a baise main, at which we were all presented | ah), the relations of private life the Tear is admitted to be oie Gale, 
Ye felt your Maker's smile that hour, to the empress and kissed her hand. She yet retains the appearance of | °°” ° and it is impossible to see the easy and playful bearing of his family 
t As when he paused and owned you good ; having been very preity, in her earlier life, and her profile recalls that of around him, and his ready and cordial reception of them, withoat feel 
. His blessing on earth’s primal hour the recumbent statue of her lovely mother Louies ot Prussia, in whch that this tis no exhibition of domestic waderace pear for the pu 
t Ye felt it all renewed. the sculptor Rauch has expressed, in marble, the holy calmness of a resign- benefit, but the true prompting of a sincere and affectionate heart. 
; What care ye now if erage be storm ed death, with exquisite truth and feeling y 6 ea — to — 3 ‘yong and Pe —— 
: Sweep ruthless o’er each silken form ? The leree family which she h : are simple and severe, as if he had imposed upon himself an abstinence 
( theists blessing at your heart is warm ; climate, ant the fearfal trials prs cae + siehelaek on anee an: from all luxuries; for his bed, a leather bag filled with straw, and his Spar- 
t Ye fear no vexing mood. cession to the throne, have all wrecked her constitution ; but, though she is parka gy would probably induce a British tea-boy to give im late 
° a mere outline, and her voice is diffi ? a , é . ‘ 
“ Alas! of thousand bosome kind the palsied ame at aie ten ge gag a sadeeuee souk ta It is not to be wondered at that he is fond of passing his few leisure mo- 
That daily court you and caress, sustaining her part of the pageant, that she is absent from but few of the ments among his children, as he would find it difficult to surround bimself 
f Mow few the happy secret find courtceremonies. It is to be hoped that a Sicilian winter may have sup- with 3 society comprising more peteonal beauty, intellect, Secemneueanmt, 
$ Of your calm loveliness ! plied her with fresh strength to support the necessary routine of representa- and refinement of manners. He has set them an example of courtesy te 
J Live for to-day! to-morrow’s light tion. ; e - hi and Lg eye wy —- ye they baaageia x alm! 
d ‘0-Morrow’s cares will bring to sight: — : hey . A nis may be voted too couleur de rose, Dut u n reviewing c ,at 
2 aa. sleep like closing flowen at night, eens Doe wee - full ed affair, distinguished by a single | some distance of time, my recollections of what paesel a count wal 
‘t And Heaven thy morn will bless. — The Christian Year. pea 23 ‘he 1 a press—and by the presence of soup made of the cannot with justice admit that the picture is overcharged. It must be con- 
. » the celebiated fish of the Wolga, which approaches somewhat in | fessed, that when the Tsar takes a stranger aside and talks in the free, am 
h —_——~ taste to the eel, but is of an infinitely more delicate and exquisite flavour, | reserved tone of a private gentleman, so as to put his hearer completely at 
v A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. and, like the Strasbourg goose, is prized chiefly for its liver. This fish is | his ease, it is difficult to form any but a favourable estimate of the Jupiter 
\- Continned from Albion of August let eg pt ee amends = o size and freshness among Russian gour- | who has laid aside his thunderbolt, and ‘ smoothed the terrors of his brow ;’ 
4 : ° res, and fabulous sums are paid for its transmission; | perhaps in the next half hour he is again before you, looking omnipotence 
to PETERHOFF—COURT LIFE—THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. a Ee. of > ork on ey it . —_ its nome excellence, | and breathing command, at the head of his countless troops, or in some _ 
ps istance of several hundred versts from Petersburgh. ition i i , : rf 
The Palace—The Cottage—The Banquet—The Cuisine—The Theatre— Lanve on a ligne in the evening was a pleasant escape fom the crowd- caliacloed power bitten baie Pe as ponte prem y Se ieee the 
The Supper—The Gala—The Parade—The Drawing-room—The | ed dining-hall, and having touched upon the empress’s villa, Alexandra, | aceuracy of your own memor d hesitate to recollect that - have been 
rs Soirée—Iimperial Frolics—The Camp of Cadets—The Féte of the Grand | titted up with the simplicity of an English cottage, we adj : y ; (py Eee oie agate nce mye bo ga J 
x. Sys : : ; P piicity n English cottage, we adjourned to an | engaged en duel in equal dialogue with this majestic incarnation of auto- 
i Duchess Olga—The Tsar in his Domestic and Social Relations, evening party at the Grand Duchess Marie’s (Leuchtenberg), which was | cracy, to whose absolute will Brovidence has sapere the lives and for- 
ry Peterhoff is now the favourite summer residence of the court; that is to devoted to tea and petits-jeux. The former was, as usual, delicious, | tunes of sixty millions of the inhabitants of the universe. i 
t, say, the receptions and the larger entertainments are given within the pal- though at first the extract might be considered too aromatic by a British} So much for the Tear in his private capacity, and though this is not yet ¢ 
ace, an immense building, whose long white facades are out of keepin palaie, trained to “ full-bodied famiiy Pekoe,” and other aliases for an intu- | the place for political discussion, no impartial traveller can visit Russia with- He), 
p with its gilt cupolas: bat the different members of the imperial family have sion of grilled sloe-leaves and chopped stable-brooms ; and the latter were | out being impressed with the conviction that the gigantic difficulties of his 
S. each their separate villas, in which they actually live. The immediate en- maintained with a vigour and spirit worthy of gambols in our “old house | position afford an apology, or at least a palliation for many acts, which, at 
h- virons of the palace, which stands upon a very respectable elevation, for | ®* home. the dead time of year, furnish journalists and novelists with the foundstion i 
— Russia, are laid out in the formal taste of siraight alleys and canals, which| Undoubtedly the practice of this species of relaxation from the stiffness | of a tale of horrors. | 
28 supply waterworks inferior only to the ‘ grandes cauz’ of Versailles, but the | and formality of a court, places the guests infinitely more at their ease, and - ; i 
n general character of the grounds is parkish, and, when the trees arrive at a | except when theatricals or music are the order of the evening, relieve, a CHAPTER V.—THE CAMP, MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS. a 
greater age, will be imposing, for the views of the broad Neva and Cron-| great deal of gene and embarrassment. The members of the imperial A thousand did I say? I ween 
st Stadt, with its shipping, and of the distant spires of the capitals, are very | family all touk their parts honestly, and it was distinctly understood that Thousands on thousands there were seer 
G judiciously framed in vistas. they were liable to all the penalties and forfeitures attached to a violation In crossing ranks, extending far," 
v At a few minutes’ walk from the house, at Mont Plaisir, is a Dutch toy, | of the established laws of the games, some of which were lively almost to Forming a camp irregular’ Scorn. 
tt, the low, black wooden cottage from which Peter the Great loved to look | romping; and more than one fair brow glowed and glistened through its ad Miata suse thin Ckitle cane 
ut out upon his infant fleet The bed on which he breathed his last, and other | dishevelled tresses, in the ardour of escape and pursuit. Of different language, form, and face. 
is, rude memorials of his simple tastes and habits, are preserved here, and we| _The principal evolutions were ‘ La Guerre,’ a sort of ‘ prisoner’s.base ;’ ‘a enithene, dna Genie tala eneeeré 
in contemplated them with an interest still fresh, for we had not yet under- | ‘Le Chat et la Souris,’ which describes itself; ‘La Bague,’ a ring passed ad wild Gal garish eee. ae 
v gone, as it was our subsequent fate to do, interminable displays of ruinous | from hand to hand, on a cord, extended ina circle; exchanging seats; and On the field 
’ hats, mouldy breeches and broken tobacco pipes, belonging to the father of | a sort of grand promenade—all holding hands in single file—throagh every Michael and his angels prevalent, ’ 
er hie country, to say nothing of the respective hides of his fayourite horse, | part of the house. 1 Encamping, placed in guard their watches round. 
M dog. and valet! equally well tanned. — The temperature of the rooms and the pace, which were both excessive, mein At last 
“t. ur diplomatic friends of all countries had assured us that we should be | add the being buttoned up to the throat in uniform, rendered these exercises Far in the horizon to the north appear’d, 
mn, indulged with but one sheet upon our beds, a sort of compromise, as many | rather severe, particularly as they were executed on a polished parquet, dye a 7 . 
Il; of the Russians dispense with even this moderate allowance; we were, | practicable enough for feet accustomed to nine months’ sliding upon ice in Bristled with upright beams innumerable 
T however, agreeably surprised at finding a pair, which, in truth, we had | the course of the year, but somewhat perilous to the high-heel boots of a Of rigid spears, and helmets thronged. Sevan East 
ith earned most amply, as a day of some sixteen hours constant exposure, in| native of a more habitable zone. Such, indeed, was the impetus, that it ; ‘ bee! - 
8, full uniform, to sun and wind, the criticism of courtiers, and the queries of | became necessary to establish a ‘long stop,’ and the Tsar himself—the oe: a ome t——— Enew the art. 
- pot men | however kind, and even flattering, had exhausted us physically “— enemy of the movement party—undertook this congenial office, To win the soldier's bardy heart. Scorr. 
e and mentally. yhen the solid av of some of his male courtiers bore heavil P , : , : 
th The oe was devoted to formal visits to the heads of depart- | upon him, his ep -¥ abled bim coolly to breast the Ast Variety of nations, Anachronism 0! Rassian Arms—Cavalry and Infantry— 
8 : P ’ ind streng nabie paeny’ : charge, Cossacks—Circassians contrasted with Bedonins—Tour of the Camp— 
th ments, and at fuur o'clock we mustered in a large and lofty room, the walls | a0d to throw them lightly off, but when the prettiest of the maids uf honour : . . C wah The C d np 
ith of which are covered by a panelling of pictures by Rotali, representing the | precipitated themselyes—dare we say—rather wilfully into his arms, he Parallel witb ncetee* t anys e 7 er-in-chief— 
ir female head in every possible variety of expression and coiffure. seemed to reel back, and in the act of recovering himself to clasp them The Heirs Apperent—The Present ane Future 2Re Retraite’—The 
ist All the great officers of state, the aides-de-camp of the royalties on a | more stringently thau the mere laws of gravitation would warrant. There National Evening Hymn. 
od. isit to the empress, and the = were assembled, in undress waiform, | is nothing, however, of scandal in this playful gallantry exhibited before th| Having received an invitation from the Grand Duke Michael, the com- 
nas vad, as soon asa provocation of schnaps, liqueurs, dried fish, radishes, and | whole court. ‘ mander-in-chief of the Russian army, to visit the Camp assembled at Krae- 
are ather stimulants had been handed round, we adjourned to dinner at the} In the morning the whole corps of cadets was paraded, two thousand five | noi Celo (the Red Village), about six and twenty versts from Petersburg, 
ohevalier table, which was laid in a well lighted hall, of handsome propor- hundred strong, and executed their manceuvres with perfect precision and | we arrived there early one morning, and found a street of neat woodem 
W cons, and two etories in height. The character of the euisine is something | steadiness, Among them were the two youuger sons of the emperor, the | houses (buil! for the officers of higher rank), inone of which quarters were 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 
MATTHEW VI. 28, 
weet nurselings of the vernal skies, 
Bathed in soft airs, and fed with dew, 
What more than ay in you lies 
To fill the heart’s fond view ? 
In childhood’s sports, companions gay : 
In sorrow, on lile’s downward way, 
How soothing !—in our last decay, 
Memorials prompt and true. 


Relics ye are of Eden’s bowers ; 
As pure, as fragrant, aud as fair 

As when ye crowned the sunshine hours 
Of happy wanderers there. 

Fall’n all beside—the world of life, 

How ie it stained with fear and strife ! 

In Reason’s world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare! 


But cheerful and unchanged the while, 
Your first and perfect form ye show ; 

The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow. 

The stars of heaven a course are taught 

Too high above our human thought : 

Ye may be found, if ye are sought, 
And as we gaze, we know. 


Ye dwell beside our paths and homes, 
Our paths of sin, our homes of sorrow ; 

And guilty man, where’er he roams, 
Your innocent mirth may borrow. 

The birds of air before us fleet, 

They cannot brook our shame to meet ; 

But we may taste your solace sweet, 
And come again to-morrow. 


aboriginal, such as two cold soups, one a sour solution of fish, which would 
extort a shudder from an Esquimaux, and the other a literal mint-sauce, 
with cubes of salmon floating in it, which in hot weather is really not so in- 
sufferable as might be expeeted. The wines are French and Rhenish, 
except sherry, which was exclusively provided as indispensable to a 
Briton, 

Among the servants there were several negroes wearing turbans and half 
Oriental dresses, their breed having been preserved since the time of Peter 
the Great, and from one of the imperial caoutchoucs, ‘a Helicon of ink,’ 
Poushkin, the greatest of Russian poets, was maternally descended Others 
wore gorgeous livery jackets (the tails being infinitesimal), embroidered all 
over with a salmi ot eagles, and a bonnet decorated with a plume of ostrich 
feathers. In other particulars the arrangements were European. 

In the evening Berton and Page played very agreeably in two light 
French vendeviien, in the pretty little theatre within the palace walls. At 
the bottom of the efiche the number of minutes required for the represen- 
tation was stated, and at the appointed second the curtain fell, such is the 
strictness of dril), even in matters of amusement. 

The supper was pleasantly arranged on innumerable round tables, hold- 
ing from four to eight persons, which allowed an easy access, and enabled 
the guests to form their own familiar combinations. 

The empress’s birth-day, which, in other years, is the greatest fete of Rus- 
sia, and celebrated with a magnificent display of the rival elements, fire 
and waterworks, was kept on this occasion with less gaiety and splendour, 
the court-mourning for her daughter, the Grand Duchess Alexandra, net 
having yet expired; but nevertheless the spectacle was maintained from 
morning till night with uninterrupted energy. The ceremonies opened 
with a solemn mass in the court chapel, which is rather small, but very 
richly decorated. The chanting was strikingly beautiful, as the voices of 
the Russians are naturally harmonious, and they all seem to have an inborn 
taste for music. The priest who officiated, a superb primo basso, engaged 
forthe gala, had a most imposing figure,some two yards and a half in 
length, with a beard and hair which halved this distance, and a voice as 
powerful and voluminous as Lablache’s. The Tsar embraced all his family 
most affectionately, kissing the Cesarowitch and the Grand Dake Michael 
on the forehead. 

We left the chapel for the great square, as the empress’s own regiment of 
cuirassiers, a splendid body of giants, was to be inspected on fvot. Their 





uniform consists of a white coat, a cuirass covered with red cloth, bearing 
the cmpress’s cipher in the centre of a gilt star, jack boots, and a helmet, 





| between the French and the German, but there are some pidts peculiar!y ; Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael, boys of fifteen and twelve years of age, 


who were afterwards told uff as sen\ries, and proved themselves to be hi 

accomplished privates. There is nothing of mere display in all this, for the 
young Imperialities go through the whole course of strict drill, and 
laborious professional training, which is exacted from the meanest of the 


corps. 

After the parade we visited their encampment, and found them assembled 
at a very uninviting and homely dinner, and dressed in cvarse clothing: 
The boys, as they had some weeks under canvas, in araw and damp 
summer, did not look healthy, and there was a perceptible want of that 
freshness of complexion and joyous expression which characterise our large 
public schools. There is something to be allowed, no doubt, for the very 
unbecoming admixture of Tartar blood, which would account for muddy, 
sallow cheeks and rather level profiles, brit it ig impossible not to feel that 
a system of checking all the warmer impu ses of youth, and moulding them 
into an uniform temperament, must destr« - that buoyant elasticity of mind 
and body, which belong to that happy age 

The whole corps was chosen from amo! ~ the sons of the nobility, a word 
of wide signification in Russia, and yet we ‘id not remark one, who bore 
the stamp of high birth, or would have p: . sed muster as gentlemanlike in 
appearance. 

e passed a similar evening to the on. just described at Znamsky, one 
of the many villas belonging to the empres=, which is beautifully circam- 
stauced, and coptains some most enjoyable rooms; one of them, in whieh 
we supped, the ‘ appartement Gree,’ is fitted up with decorations of unim- 
peachable taste in the style of Pompeii. 

In our subsequent visits to Peterhoff we generally availed ourselves of the 
court steamer, which makes several voyages to andfrom Petersburg in the 
course of the day, and is reserved for the exclusive use of the imperial 
officers and guests. 

Among thé other entertainments at which we were present was the fete 
of the Grand Duchess Olga, a worthy namesake and representative of the 
royal, or rather ducal saint, who first introduced Christianity among the 
barbarous atid pagan vassals of her infant son. Public opinion has not 
over-rated hér betes, which is essentially statuesque, a8 a creation 
from the hands of Pygmalion. A legitimate consciousness of high bitth, 
and the habit of minglis constantly in public, have given her an expression 
of dignity and repose which, with the faultless outline and position of her 
Grecian head, the finished chiselling ef her features, and the pale purity 
of ~~ complexion, éontribntes to support this character of ‘ breathing 
marble.’ 
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assigned tous. Horses were placed at our disposal, and aides-de-camp vied 
with each other in showing us every attention and kindoess: and with these 
advantages we sitended, during four days, the respective manccuvres exe 
cuted by different arms in the service. 

The Camp, which was spread over an immense plain, contained above 
eighty thousand men under canvas, and comprised every variety of nation 
aud costume, and this intermixture of troops clothed aad equipped in the 
newest European manner, with ks, Calmucs, Circassians, and repre- 
sentatives of the wild tribes furnished by Siberia and the Asiatic frontier, 
was full of anachronism, to be paralleled only by ihe delightfal play of the 
‘Rovers,’ in the Anti-Jacobin, in which the Prussian grenadiers of ‘the 
Seven Years’ War,’ are supported by a Roman legion, under Curius Den- 
tatus, in storming the Abbey of Quedlinburg. The ‘ne plus ultra’ per- 
cussion musket, was brought into juxta-position with bows and arrows of 
a rude and feeble make, which our ‘ merry’ archers would have scorned, 
as old-fashioned, at the battle of Cressy, and the epaulette and aiguillette of 
a smart frock-coated aide-de-camp brushed against the chain-mail hood and 
spiked scull-cap of a Calmuc warrior, who looked as if he were harnessed 
to try a passage of arms in ‘ the listed field of Askelon’ with Richard the 
Lion-hearted. 








o Che Albion. 











ment, during bis father’s absence in the south of Europe, but, as there can 
be no independence of thought or action in delegated authority, it is impos- 
sible to learn the actual progress of the pupil ; fis real character und abili- 
ties cannot be thoroughly ascertained until he is summoned to undertake 


the awful responsibilities which await him. for frequently the exercise of 


power and the pressure of circumstances develope qualities, the existence 
of which is unsuspected even by the possessor. 

The emperor’s second son—the Grand Duke Constantine, the Grand Ad- 
miral of Russia, who has been for some time employed in a voyage of naval 
inspection, is said to be more imbued with his father’s spirit, and to have al- 
ready displayed, though a boy in years, that sterner stuff, which is requisite 
to carry out the ‘ ferrea jura’ of despotism : so that perhaps the next gene- 
ration of the house of Romanoff may, like the present, witness a waiver of 
his birthright on the part of the elder brother, in favour of the more ambi- 
tious and energetic younger. 

On the night before our departure from the camp, we attended the ‘ re. 
ote of the most impressive and touching ceremonies I ever beheld 
in my life. 

The short-lived sammer had already begun to wane, and the cold trans- 

nt light. peculiar toa polar evening, waxed fainter, but without the dim, 
zy indistinctness, which blends objects into confusion in an English night- 





Undoubtedly, as a military spectacle, there is nothing in Europe to be 
compared with the Russian army. I have seen camps of Austriaus, Prus- | 
sians, and French, without descending to the smaller, but beautifully turn- | 
ed-out troops of Sardinia, or the lowest bathos of absurdity, the macaroni- | 
eaters of our ‘fat friend’ of Naples; but for numbers and variety, and fur | 
size, appearance, discipline, appointments of the men and horses, the | 
Bussians are, beyond comparison, the most striking to the eye, both of a | 
soldier and a non-combatant. 

“Nothing can exceed the sieadiness of the infantry and cava:ry, but every | 
thing seemed to be executed in too mechanical a menner, and even a charge | 
appeared to be valued less for its solid impetus, than for the giving an op- ) 

, unity of halting suddenly in line and dressing a front, unbroken by the | 
Pecjection of a single rebellious nose. | 

Ip fact the whole system smacked infinitely more of smariness on parade, 
‘that Utility in active service. The charge ot the cavalry was loose, and the | 
idea rose involuntarily, that our Life Guards, or any powerful ‘ heavies,’ | 
could have easily crashed through their open ranks. The infantry marched, 
as 1 have described above, with an infinitely nearer approach to dancing | 
than is ever displayed ina British quadrille, and it is quite inconceivable | 
that the men should be taught an unnatural and unsightly step, which is ha- | 
ressing even on smooth turf,and would undoubtedly be instantly abandoned 
if Schamyl, the Abd-el- Kader of the Caucasus, was hanging on the flanks 
of a capering battalion. 

They form squares quickly and steadily, but as the front rank does not 
kneel, and the rear-rank is consequently only employed iu loading, it may 
be a question whether they have stability enough, or could throw in a sufh- 
¢iently heavy fire to repulse the determined rush of well-disciplined cav- 
alry, ‘lhey profess, however, to have never experienced any important 
inconvenielice from the system. 

The Cussacks for outpost duty, and the rough work of light cavalry, I | 
should suppose, are quite unrivalied, for men and herses are hom«opathics, , 
and live on a strictly infinitesimal diet. 1 was surprised to find the horses | 
eo small and weak, and apparently showing so little blood; but these ewe- 
mecked and cat-hammed ponies will make incredible marches in any wea- 
aa and will charge with the emphasis of a run-away engine on an inclined | 

ne. 

The men are remarkably fine, well made. long-moustaclied, soldier-like 
fellows, whose short jackets, loose trousers, and tall schackos balancing, 
almost at right angles, upon one ear, give them a very saucy look of service. | 
They ride short, in small bigh-peaked saddles, and as they come down |} 
shaking their lances, and uttering their wild cries (the original houra by- | 
the-by) itis easy to understand the Lge experienced by the broken rem.- | 
want of the veterans of Marengo and Austerlitz. | 

There is some trifling difference in the colour and shape of the uniform 
of the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the Crimea, and the Don, but their cha- | 
racter aud appoivtments are essentially the same. The artillery of the | 
latter, who are mere natural marksmen, and wholly without scientific edu- 
cation, riddled their target at the distance of twelve hundred paces, to an 
extent which the regular branch of the service could not approach, though 
it is an arm in which the Russians are particularly strong, aud upon which 
they lavish care and money without limit. 

One evening we took the tour of the camp, and first visited the quarter 
of the Circassians, whom we found engaged in practising some of their | 
pevuliar exercises. ‘heir uniform is becoming, and consists of a round 
¢ap, trimmed with fur, aud a tunic and trousers of blue or brown cloth, the | 
seams of both of which are covered with silver lace. To the breast of the | 
coat is attached a surt of perpendicular piping, which contains their car- | 
tridges. They were employed in firing, when at full speed, with a pistol, 
at an object, generally a piece of paper placed on the ground, or in swoop- | 
ing from their saddles so as to pick it up, recovering thew balance with | 
mervellous quickness and steadiness. Many of their positions and move- | 
ments reminded me of my old friends the Arabs, but these mountaineers, 
who are well-knit strong men, and effectively equipped, would make short 
work of the slight framed and half-armed Bedouin. Their yataghans, dag- 
gers, and pistols are splendid in material and workmansbip. 

We extended our researches to every part of the camp, in spite of the | 
overpowering fumes of the cabbage soup, indispensable to the Russian sol- | 
dier, which rejoices in the name of chtch:,—a sound to be conveyed only by 
such a sneeze as this pitiless climate-can generate ; we generally found the 
men gathered into groups, singing a slow and plaintive song, in very good 
time with by no means inharmonious voices. Some were even indulging 
in a solemn sort of prance, with high action, and intense gravity, their com- 
rades acting as a vocal orchestra. 

The summer had been very wet and severe, and yet there were but few 
invalids in the hospital, which are extensive, admirably managed, and 
furnish every comfort that could tempt a sick man from his damp canvas. 
The general appearance, however, of the men was decidedly not healthy, 
and they all had a pale, wan look; some of this being probably due to the 
commissaries, who appear desirous of outstripping our own poor-law com- 
missioners in their experimeats in ‘ corporibus vilidus,’ as to the minimum 
of food requisite to prevent adivorce between the soul and the body. 

The Grand Duke Michael took the chief command himself during the 
whole of our stay at the camp, and, as he is an enthusiastic soldier, and has 
every possible evolution by heart, things sed off smoothly and satisfactor- 
ily. dn one occasion he was so pleased with some infantry mancuvres, 
which were beautifully executed, that he called up the commanding offi- 
eers, and aseries of accolades, such as we have before described, took 
place, though, at the moment of depressing the head, the performers, bein 
on horseback, seemed to be engaged in a struggle to pull each other out o 
their saddles, rather than in a complimentary embrace. 

The Grand Duke was too young to have shared in the dangers of the 
French invasion, but took part in the campaigns of Persia, Turkey, and Po- 
land. He interes's himself much in the well-being and personal comfort of 
the private soldier, though, by the time that his orders reach the recipient of 
his Gisdelcnes: they have been filtered through so many subordinates, 
who each abstract a considerable toll, that a very inadequate result,is finally 
obtained. 

As the regiments of which he is colonel-in-chief, marched past, the men, 
in} giving the usual chorus, ‘ We hope to do better next time,’ seemed to 
throw something more ot personal heartiness into their tone: the officers, 
by-the-by, when they salate in marching past, tarn their eyes and the upper 
part of their bodies, like sun flowers, toward the object of their reverence, 
and thia distortion, added to the pas de ballet, betore alluded to, produces 
the effect of a calamity—happily unknown to the faculty—namely, a simul- 
taneous attack of paralysis and St. Vitus’s Dance. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy with which every thing was explained 
to us, or the provident kindness which we experienced at the hands of vur 
bost: and, as he is full of wit, humour, and anecdote, and that bonhommie, 
which sheds its pleasing influence over every act and word, I shall always 
class the days which we spent in his society, as amung the most interesting 
and agreeable of a life, which has not been without its white moments— 
* non sine crea.” 

With the“exception of one day, on which we were bidden by the Cesa- 
rewich, we dined at the grand duke’s table, which was generally laid in a 
pavillion in the garden, as the weather was very hot, und on two occasions 
tea parties were improvised by the Grand Duchess Marie (the Cesarevna) 
and her namesake and sister-in-law (of Leuchtenberg)—once ina tent pitch- 
ed on a mound in the centre of the field of action, and again in a very pretty 
Swiss cottage, standing on a wooded knoll, surrounded by shady ravines. — 
These were pleasant variations from the noise, glare, and heat of six hours 
daily soldiering under a burning sun, tempered only by clouds of dust and 
smoke—a severe campaign for a civilian. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg and the Cesaruwitch were both present, but 
did not take a very prominent part in the manwuvres. The latler, though 
he bas not the noble presence, ner the severe beauty of his father, has an 
amiable and iutelligent countenance, and a powerful but somewhat heavy 
frame ; if he wants, however, the ubiquitous energy and inflexible determin- 
ation, with which Nicholas overbears difficulties, and commands implicit 
bedience, perhaps, the ‘ gentler morals’ of his disposition, and his courte- 
ous cordiality, may lead him to exercise hereafter an equa! influence over 








fall. Here a sort of subdued clearness of tone brought out in strong relief 
infinite masses of men, over which the eye ranged exhausted, until the per- 
spective was finally lost in a row of white tents, standing like spectres 
against the horizon. 

The troops had furmed a living wall in front of the imperial family, who 
stood surrounded by the various commanding officers, and all maintained a 
silence ‘deep as death’—not a limb stirred—not the faintest breath was 
heard in the uoiy calm of tue evening; all was hushed and motionless; 
when suddenly, a fugleman gave the expected signal, and, in a moment, 
ie head was bared, and every voice uplifted in the national evening 

ymn. 
RUSSIAN NATIONAL HYMN.* 


1. 
How weak our accents, Heavenly Sire! to raise, 
Worthy of thee, our song of thankful praise ; 

Great on thy throne of clouds, earth's lower sphere, 
And in the meanest dew-drop’s sparkling tear ! 

By day and night with radiance girt, O Lord, 

God omnipresent, everywhere adored ! 


I. 
High in the fleecy clouds, that giow with gold, 
The image of thy Godhead we behold, 
While in the words of thine own hallow’d pray’r 
We strive thy boundless glories to declare ; 
Accept the grateful homage, which we bring 
Like frankincense, a constant offering. 


ul. 
Thine is the equal sun, that shines above, 
O’er all the children cf thy watchful love,— 
Watchful to feed them with paternal care, 
And for thy chos’n a Zion to prepare ; 
THY hand, that on the sinner’s head [in wrath} descends, 
In mercy still, bless’d food! thy [saving] body sends ! 


Iv. 
Almighty! deign the humble calls to own 
We lay before the footstooi of thy throne ! 
Vouchsafe to grant the blessings we implore, 
As morn’s sott dew-drops shed their genial store ; 
While in our hearts to thee we altars raise, 
Our changeless law shall be thy pray’r and praise ! 


The music is sweet, solemn, and exquisitely adapted to express the hu- 
mility of prayer, and the simultaneous burst of harmonized sounds swelled, 
and rose to the vault of heaven with a thrilling effect, while a yet deeper 
interest was excited by the moral spectacle of this countless host, these 
‘* thousands and tens of thousands of mighty men of war, all equally—from 
the arbiter of the fate of millions to the meanest soldier—united in the 
attitude of reverent, and meek devotion, and pouring forth, as it were, one 
voice and ote heart in praise and thanksgiving to their common Maker. 

It has been my lot to be twice present at military Masses, performed ona 
gigantic scale, which, however, bore no resemblance to the ceremony which 
I have so feebly attempted to describe. One of them, which took place at 


Verona, was a mere ecclesiastic field day, where the offices of religion were | 


| illustrated with the pomp and circumstance of war. | of la Hogue, during the absence of King James, when she was in hourly 


The troops were drawn up under arms as if for a review ; the arrival of 
the Viceroy of Lombardy was announced by the thunder of artillery boom- 
ing along the line ; and the officiating priest—the minister of that faith 
which inculcates “ good will amongst men'’—knelt at the central altar, 
amidst the waving of plumes, the glancing of helmets, the clang of sabres, 
the roll of drums, the brattle of trumpets, and a grand final operatic crash 
of all the bands brigaded en masse. Even the must solemn and mystic rite 


of the Roman Catholic Church—the elevation of the host—was received | 


with the same salute as the presence of a murtal monarch. 

But here was neither proud pageantry to dazzle the eye, nor the pealing 
strains ot elaborate music to ravish the ear. All was pure and lowly. 
The soldiers had laid aside their arms, and the “‘ earthly great” their rank, | 
as if the emblems of physical force, and the social distinctions of the mere 
human assumption were inconsistent with the true worship of the God 
of peace, in whose sight all men are alike, and to whom their united hom- 
age was now addressed in the simple words, and unadorned melody of the 
national hymn. ‘lhe Lord’s prayer was subsequently read, and we all dis- 


—_ in silence to our respective quarters, as if under the influence of | 


eelings too big for utterance. 
—-_——__ 


LIFE OF MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA. 


Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. 1X. 8vo, 
pp. 429. Colburn. 


Not requiring so much deeply learned and difficult research among the 
cramp, ancient black letter records, in the strange dialects of our early his- 
tory, which is hardly within the compass of female accomplishment (though 
a Dacier were the agent), Miss Strickland, coming down to the later times, 
has{here especially) been fortunate in having her diligent labours re- 
warded by the opening of a new and hitherto little, if at all, consulted sour- 
ces of information. Her biography of Mary Beatrice of Modena, the Queen 
of James IL., is accordingly one of the best which we oweto her pen. With 
unconcealed Jacobite feelings, she has probed the statements of Burnet and 
other writers, the bitter opponents of James and his consort, the uncompro- 
mising enemies of their religion, and the supporters of a revolution which 
drove them from the throne of these realms. That such parties would gross- 
ly misrepresent them is but in human nature. A change of dynasty invari- 
ably implies the monstrous character of that which has been overthrown. 
Macbeth, Richard, Charles I, and James II, are but varied types of the 
class; every foible and vice exaggerated, and every merit and virtue deni- 
ed. The vanquished are not immediately dangerous; the victorious are 
the dispensers of favours and rewards. But years roll on, when both are 
alike powerless for good or evil; and then Prince Posterity asserts his 
claim to some acquaintance with the truth. Opinions are balanced, facts 
are canvassed, documentary evidence is consulted, private correspondence 
is retrieved from the dust of maniment chests, comparisons are instituted, 
and philosophy in the consideration of all the data is applied ; and lo! ano- 
ther picture starts from the canvass, just as in the elder productions of the 
fine arts the skilful cleaner so often discovers the original beneath the 
counterfeit daub which has been painted over it. Thus has Miss Strick- 
* I obtained a literal prose translation of the Russian words, and hav 
ventured to turn it into verse, in the same metre as the original, adhering a® 
closely to the text, as the bold, abrupt, and disjointed style would permit,s 
and forbearing, scrupulously, to sacrifice the meaning to a pet rhyme, or a 
striking antithesis. The reader will not fail to observe a remarkable re- 
semblance to Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer..—The words within brackets are 
to be omitted in singing, as otherwise the lines would exceed the length 
srescribed by the music, and the sense is sufficiently perfect without their 
introduction. ‘How much our Creator in heaven is worthy of glory! Our 
tongue cannot pronounce it! Great on the throne in the clouds; on the 
earth ; in the interior of a sparkle of dew ; vie foam God! Everywhere 
thou art adored; the same splendours surroan thee day and night. Thy 
golden fleece presents to us the image of thy divinity ; with our prayer- 
books we express thy glory ; receive from us the homage of our gratitude, 
as a sweet perfume dedicated with constancy. It is thy sun which gives 
light to all living beings. Almighty! thou lovest us thy children ; thou 
nourishest us paternally, and preparest for us a Zion; thou visitest those 
who have sinned, 0 God; and it is thy body which thou offerest them as 
food. Great Gud! receive at the foot of thy throne the feeble accents of 
our voice, and complete that which we implore as morning dew. It is in 
our hearts that we erect altars to thee; and to adore thee. O Lerd, and to 








the affections of bis subjects. He nas lately taken his first lesson in governe 


praise thee shall be our eternal law.’ 
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land made out a very different portrait of Mary ef Modena from that which 
has been handed down from the Eighty-eight; and has also rabbed off ag 
much as she could of the dirt with which the likeness of her royal husband 
has been obscured. The antagonist in principle may in turn accuse her of 
prejudice on the side of her subject: be it so; we are not in the humour 
to revive the political question of disputed succession, nor the polemical 

nestion of religious faith. Of these royal personages, it must truly be said, 

they sacrificed all to their honest convictions; and martyrs, at least 

cannot be charged with selfish ambition and hypocrisy ;—of many of those 
who contrived their fall, and rose upon their ruin, it is impossible to say as 
much. Enough. 


With the bias to which we have alluded the writer pursues ber course 
from beginning to end ; interspersing her narrative with many flattering 
= notes, and committing repetitions on some points (such as the 

eauty of the queen, and the dis arity of age between her and her hus- 
band) more frequently than could be needed. Thus, in regard to the lat- 
ter circumstance, we think it must be mentioned twenty times in the earlier 
pages of the volume, and yet towards the conclusion we have il again and 
again—as, when James was sick at St. Germains, near the close of his 
days : 

‘In the November of 1699, Mary Beatrice was alarmed, during one of 
her annual retreats to Chaillot, by a rumour that the king her husband was 
seriously indis . Without tarrying for the ceremonies of a forma! 
leave taking of the community, she hastened back on the wings of love and 
fear to St. Germains, aud found his majesty in great need of her conjugal 
care and tenderness, She gives the fullowiug simple aud avaflectea ac- 
count of his sufferings and her own distress, in a confidential letter to the 
abbess of Chaillot, dated 28th of November: “ Although I quitted you av 
hastily the other day, my dear mother, i do not repent of it, for the king 
was too ill for me to have been absent from him. He was sarprised, and 
very glad tosee me arrive. He has had very bad nights, and suffered much 
for three or four days; but, God be thanked, he is getting better, and has 
had less fever for some days, and yesterday it was very slight. I am astonished 
that it was not worse. for the disease has been very bad. Felix (oue of Louis 
XIV.'s surgeous) says that it is of the same nature with that which the king 
his master had in the neck about two years ago. It suppurated three days ago, 
but the boil is not yet gone.” Thus we see that King James's malady was not 
only ee oe thesame affliction that was laid on Job, sore 
boils breaking out upon him. Yet his faithfal consort, five-and-twenty yeers 
his junior, and still one of the most beautiful women in Europe, attended on 
him day and night; and, unrestrained by the cold ceremonial etiquettes ot 
royulty, perfurmed for him all the personal duties of a nurse, with the same 
tenderness and self-devotion with which the patient heroine of domestic 
life occasionally smoothes the pillow of sickness and poverty in a cottage. — 
[She had been his wife above a quarter of a century, and borne five chil- 
dren to him !} 

This mention of Chaillot leads us to the source whence Miss Strickland 
has derived the most interesting new traits in her work. After the abdica- 
tion, whilst living on the hospitality of Louis XIV., the piety and devoted- 
ness to the rites of the Romish Church grew and increased with the royal! 
pair, till it finally all but absorbed their existence. The queen often retir- 
ed to the monastery of Chaillot to perform her rigid devotions ; and besides 
her correspondence with the abbess, which is preserved, one of the nuns, i* 
seems, kept a diary of her sayings and doings, to both of which Miss S. bas 
had access. Through the liberal kindness of M. Guizot, she has also been 
freely admitted toconsult the Archives au Royaume de France, the deposit- 
ory »{ many a curious and important revelation; and Edinburgh registers 
of events, and other contemporary channels, have been traced to a consid - 
erable extent, so as to unite the memoir into a very complete whole; though 
two finishing chapters of her majesty’s life are deferred to the next volume. 
Of the Chaillot papers we are told in the preface : 

‘Much additional light is thrown on the personal history of the exiled 
royal family, by the incidents that have been there chronicled from the 
queen’s own lips. The fidelity of the statements is varied by their strict 
agreement, in many instances, With other inedited documents, of the exis- 
tence of which the sister of Chaillot could not have been aware. Besides 
these treasures, I was permitted tu take transcripts of upwards of two bun- 
dred original autograph letters of this queen, being her confidential curres- 
pondence, for the last thirty years of her life, with her friend Francoise An- 
gelique Priolo, and others of the nuns of Chaillot. To this correspondence 
1 am indebted for many touching pictures of the domestic life of the fallea 
queen and her children, during their residence in the chateau of St. Ger- 











mains. It is impossible to read her unaffected descriptions of her feelings 
without emotion. Some of the letters have been litera!ly steeped in the 
tears of the royal writer, especially thuse which she wrote aiter the battue 


L 


| expectation of the birth of her youngest child, and, finally, in her last utter 


desolation ’ 

The wooing and the winning of the girlish Princess of Modena, just fif- 
teen gears old, by the Earl of Peterborough for the Duke of York, after be 
had lost his first wife, Anne Hyde, are described in ® lively manner. Hert 
mother (we are told) ‘ had been accurately informed of the predilection en- 
tertained in favour of her daughter, and in a very early stage of the business 
took occasion to discuss the matter with the young princess. Mary Bea- 
trice wanted rather better than two months of completing Ler fifteenth year 
she was tall and womanly in figure, but perfectly anconscious of her charms 
For her acquirements, she read and wrote Latin and French; she possessec 
some taste in painting, and was a proficient in music, which she passion 
ately loved; but of those royal sciences, history and geography, which 
ought to form the most important part of the education of princes, she 
knew so little, that when her mother announced to her that she was sough* 
in marriage by the Duke of York, she asked, with great simplicity, ‘ whe 
the Duke of York was?’ Her mother told ber, ‘that he was the brother ot 
the King of England, and heir-presumptive to that realm ;’ but the princess 
was not a whit the wiser for this information. ‘She had been so inuvcently 
bred,’ observed James in his journal, ‘ that she did not know of such a place 
as England, nor such a person as the Duke of York.’ 

When informed, she was dreadfully averse to the union, and vehemently 
expressed her desire to retire into a convent, ‘To the ambassador’s flow- 
ery representations, ‘ she answered, with a little fierceness, ‘‘ That she was 
obliged to the King of England and the Duke of York for their good opinion ; 
but she could not but wonder why from so many princesses of more merit, 
who would esteem that honour, and be ready to embrace it, they should 
persist in endeavouring to force the inclination of one who had vowed her- 
self, as much as was in her power, to another sort of life, out of which she 
never could think she should be happy; and she desired his excellency,’’ 
even, as he fancied, with tears in her eyes, “ if he had an influence with his 
master, to oblige her by endeavouring to avert any iurther persecution of « 
maid who had an invincible aversion to marriage. Princesses there were 
enow,” she said, ** in Italy, and even in that house, who would not be un- 
worthy of so great an honour, and who, from the esteem they might have 
thereof, would deserve it much better than she could do.’ However 
piqued the earl might be at the lofty disdain with which the youthful beauty 
received his compliments, and her earnest endeavours to defend herselt 
from the unwelcome alliance to which he was wooing her, he was ‘oo ab!+ 
a diplomatist to take any notice of ber pointed hint, that his master’s ac- 
dresses would be more agreeable and suitable to ber auut than to herseit 
In reply to all ber passionate rhetoric on the propriety of his allowing bert 
fulfil that vocation to which it was her desire to devote herself, lis exce!- 
lency told her, ‘‘ that he begged her pardon if he could not obey her; he 
might have been induced to do so before he saw her, but now it was itn- 
possible, since he could not believe that she was made tor other end than 
give princes tothe world, who should adorn it with characters of bigh vir- 
tue and merit ; that his country had need of such, and he would now hazard 
the offending her by persisting in his demand; since, if be did incur he 
displeasure by it, it would be the means of making her one of the happies” 
princesses in the world.” The earl complains that, for all he could say, the 
princess appeared dissatisfied at his persistence. Well she might, wie: 
the piain meaning of his flattering speech simply amounted to this—ths 
since she suited the object of his mission, it mattered little whether sae 
shuddered at the thought of being torn from her own sunny clime, aud ‘he 
sweet familiar friends of her childhood, to be transplanted to a land of 
strangers, and consigned to an unknown husband five-and twenty years 
older than herself{—whose name she had never heard till she was Tequirea 
to plight her vows of coujagal love and obedience to him; aud that even 
the alternative of a convent and a veil were not to be allowed to her. W! 
can wonder that a young high-spirited girl, under fiiteen, broke threugh 
the conventional restraints whereby princesses are taught irom their crad!es 
to control their feelings, and endeavour to avert the dreaded doom thu: 
awaited her, by telling the ambassador her mind with the passionate aud tear- 
ful vehemence of a child of nature? Having done this, she maintained ai, 
obstinate silence, and retired with the duchess her mother, 

At last her reluctance was overcome; part of the fine jewels, valued a 
20,000/. was presented to her, and the marriage by proxy took place. i 
was not, as she herself afterwards declared, without floods of tears that sie 
yielded to her mother’s commands, which she had never before ventare 
to dispuie.’ y , 

The poor little Queen of Spain, at this moment, 1s hardly na less disa- 
greeable predicament. Well, but ‘five days after the solemaization of | 
espousals with the Duke of York, Mary Beatrice completed her fifteenti 
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year ; and it mast be confessed, that shé conducted herself with no more 
regard for her newly acquired dignity as a bride, than if she bad been ten 
years younger: when the time was appointed for her to commence her 
journey to England, she cried and screamed two whule days and nights, 
and it powly dl by force that she could be kept in bed. Pie in fact, 
would pacify her, till her mother consented to accompany her to ngland, 
and the dake her brother part of the way. The Earl of Peterborough, who 
does not appear to be atf all aware of these perversities on the rt of the 
virgin Duchess of York, and was by no means desirous of sach additions t 
his travelling party as would compel him to depart entirely from the pro- 
gramme arranged both by the king and the duke for the homeward journey. 
tried vainly to dissuade the Duchess of Modena from this resolution. He 
says, “the time for the departure being come, the duchess-mother would 
by all means accompany her daughter into England, and it could not be di- 
verted by any means, although it proved chargeable to her, and of ill con- 
sequence to her concerns.’”” Mary Beatrice, however, who had reason to 
know the real state of the case, told the nun of Chaillot, who recorded these 
particulars from her own lips, ‘that her passionate importunity prevailed 
over the extreme reluctance of the duchess her mother to undertake so long 
@ journey, which was extremely inconvenient to her as regeut for her son, 
as she was thus in a manner compelled to leave the government in other 
hands.’ Her absence was unavoidably a month longer than she had by any 
means anticipated, and in the mean time a party was formed against her 
which finally stripped her authority in the state, and caused an estrange- 
ment between her and the young duke herson. “ I shall never cease,’ 
would Mary Reatrice say, when adverting to these circumstances, * to re- 
proach myself for my childish importunity, which led to such bad results 
fo: my mother.’’’ 

Un her journey, landing, and reception in England, ter affectionate treat- 
ment by Charles II. as long as he lived, and other pablic events, we need 
not dilate. Of her personal feelings it is said: ‘ ro years afterwards, 
Mary Beatrice spoke of this separation from her mother as the greatest 
trial she had ever known at that period of her life ; ‘ but,’ added she, ‘ after 
ber departure] became very much attached to the late king my husband, 
who was then Duke of York, and my affection for him increased with every 
year that we lived together, and received no interruption to the end of his 
life. Her fondness for him at that time, she confessed, amounted to an en- 
grossing passion, which interfered with her spiriwal duties; for she 
thought more of pleasing him than serving her God, and that it was sinful for 
any one to love an earthly creature as she had loved her husband ; but 
that her fault brought its own punishment in the pain she suffered at dis- 
covering thatshe was not the exclusive object of bis regard.’ 

These were a widow’s memories At their marriage, James's amours, 
however, caused her great grief, till she learnt to a certain extent to submit, 
withoat violent reclamation to an evil she could not remedy. At the 
birth of her first child (Jan. 10th, 1675], the following novel and singalar 
story is told from the Chaillot reminiscences: 

*‘ Mary Beatrice was, of course, desirous that her first-born should be 
broughtup ina religion which she had been taught to venerate above all 
others. Her husband, though he desired it no less, kuew that it was im- 
possible, aud explained to her, ‘ that their children were the property of 
the nation ; and that soon after their marriage it had been moved in parlia- 
ment that they should be brought up in the establisbed religion of the 
realm, like his two elder daughters, the princesses Mary and Aune, or they 
would be taken from them and placed under the care of others. It was, 
besides, the pleasure of the king, to which they mustsubmit. The youth- 
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stunted oak, has not assuredly seen two centuries, and is scarcely old 
enough to tavour the more probable notion that it is a memoria! of the last 
and most unfortunate of all the Scottish monarchs who bore the fated name 
ot James Stuart, planted by him during his visit with his consort, Mary 
d’Este, at Leslie House, in the autumn of 1680. Tradition has also made 
some blunders in confusing relics and memorials of the cousort of James 
Il. with those of Scotland’s fair and fatally celebrated sovereign Mary 
Stuart, whose name hallows many gloves, fans, watches, efwis, and cabinets 
with other toys not older than the close of the seventeenth century. The long 
white glove embroidered with black silk, for instance, now exhibited in the 
museum of the Antiquarian Society ot Edinburgh, as the veritable glove of 
Mary Queen of Scots, if it ever did belong to a royal Mary Stuart, pertained 
to her who was entitled to ‘hit name only in virtue of her marriage with 
James Stuart, Duke of York, and was pussibly worn by her when in mourn- 
ing for her little daughter the Princess Isabella. The mistake has naturally 
arisen from the fact, that when James succeeded to the crown of the Bri- 
tannic empire, bis consort bore the title of Queen Mary in Scotland as well 
as England; and in Scotland her name was dear to a generation who had 
known her when she dwelt among them; but when that generation passed 
away, and the descendasts of old cavalier and Jacobite families found, 
among the hoards of grand-dame or ancient aunt, trifles that had been trea- 
sured as memorials of Queen Mary, they forgot the intermediate queen- 
consort so called, and invested all such heir-looms with the distinction of 
relics of ner whose name, in spite of Knox or Buchanan, will be superior 
ion to any other, while a spark of chivalry lingers in a Scottish 

som. 





THE FLANEUR IN PARIS. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 

‘ FLaneur.—A busy lounger ; an industrious idler; an observing; street-trmaper : a 
pelipatetic philosopher of the pave: a wisdom-seeking wanderer about the world.’ 
— Dictionary of common usage, not of the French Academy. _ dae sang ua « 

The Apology of the Flaneur.—The changing Physiognomy.oi Paris, ac- 
cording to Season and Weather. 

‘Paris! Again Paris! How is it possible to say anything new of Paris, 
s0 often described, painted, analysed, moulded into every form, until worn 
threadbare by poet, tourist, artist, moralist, compiler, guide-books and sta- 
tistical observer? The attempt is madness. Who has not seen Paris ? 
Who does not know Paris, even to the petty City tradesman, who contrives 
to give wife and daughters once in their lives at least, a trip to the French 
capital, in order that they may fancy, for the rest of their days, that they 
have a genuine tasste for Parisian fashions, and can speak French like na- 
tives?’ 

Such would be the exclamation of almost every reader, who might cast 
his eyes upon any fresh attempt to make sketches of Paris, or the Parisians. 
Unfortunately all this is very true; the pretension to be new, when nothing 
is new under the sun, is monstrous. And yet there exists another possi- 
bility equally as impossible—another pretension equally as absurd—ever to 
say all that is to be said of Paris or Parisian life—that strange anomaly 
which no mortal can attempt to analyse, to paint every fanciful curve of the 
complicated arabesque—to catch every fleeting furm of the revolving ka- 
leidoscope—to embody every dazzling colour of this flickering prism of a 
million facets. So variable, and so ever-varying is Paris, from one year’s 
end to the other, not only in its social, moral, and political aspect, but even 
in its exterior appearance, and the multifarious physiognomies it presents, 





fal mother, ikea rash, inconsiderate girl as she was, determined to have 
he: )wn way, in spite of king, bishops, and parliament. A few hours after { 
ihe birth of her babe, she took an opportunity of seuding for her confessor, | 
Father Gallis, and persuaded him to baptise it privately on her own bed 
ac cording to the rites of the Charch of Rome. When her royal brother-in- 
law King Charles, came to discuss with her and his brother the arrange- ! 
ments for the christening of the new ex-born princess, Mary Beatrice told 
him exaultingly that‘ her daughter was already baptised.’ King Charles 
treated the communication with absolute indifference, and without paying 
‘he siightes: regard to the tears and expostulations of the young mother, 
wo was terrified at the thought of having being the means of incurring a 
wacrilege \hrough the reiteration of the baptismal sacrament, he ordered ibe 
'tul6 princess to be borne with all due solemnity to the Chapel-royal, and 
had her christened there by a Protestant bishop, according to the rites of the 
© Aurch of England.’ 
When party-spirit prevailed, and the Duke and Duchess of York were 
‘tually exiled, first to Flanders and then to Edinburgh, their residences 
aud positions are described, with several particulars which throw a light on 
‘ne social manners of the age. Thas the corporation accounts of Edinburgli 
preserve the charges for a grand feast given to welcome theif advent tw 
Holyrood House, trom which the annexed are extracts : 
Pp The 29th of the same month was the dey appointed for this banquet. 
>vme junketting with the duke’s cooks, and treating them and other of the 
-fficials in the culinary department of hie reyal bighnese’s establishmeut at 
Holyrood palace, took place previously, it appears, probably forthe pur- | 
pose of obtaining a few hints from them tending to enlighten the Scottish 
peratives as to the modes of cookery and sauces in vogue at St. James's | 


Vv 


according to season and weather, and all the variatious of sunshine or 
storm, wet or dry, heat or cold, that it would bean endlees task, even for 
the most experienced flaneur, to undertake any complete delineation, not 
only of men and manners in the French capital, but the theusand masks 
this chameleon city incessantly assumes. Is there any middle course be- 
tween what all the world knows and what none can sufficiently paint ? May 


| the Aaneur endeavour to seize, as he wanders on, the passing ray of light, 


daguerreotype it as it yet flits by, although the impress be but vague and 
insufficient, and leave the many other lights and shadows to other abler 
artists, or less restless, less irregular observers? May he be allowed to 
spring in capricious jerks, like the knight at chess, from square to square, 
in the hope of making a move that may tend towards the winning of his 
game—the awakening a passing attention to the fanciful life of Paris, even 
if the move be neither new nor scientific ? May he proceed by fiea jumps 
—now here, now there—to fasten first on this, then on that alluring morsel, 
and then jump on again 7—‘ flutter like a butterfly from flower to flower,’ 
he should have said ; the comparison would have been a better one per 


haps, had he not been aware that he is no butterfly, and that the flowers | 


on which he would flutter are only, too often, weeds and nettles, and even 





| and principa! streets almost impracticable. 








wet dogs, thic 
unfitting such a day—the few church-goers losing the patience 


mistier and darker still ! 

But if the fantastic city changes its face thus completely under the infla- 
ence of the weather, still more does it vary its expression under that of the 
revolving seasons. No coquetts has a greater variety of masks to allure or 
to repel at will. And what is Paris but a great coquette—now kind, now 
cross, now offering its most inviting charms, now pulling a hideous veil over 
its face, and turning its back upon its lovers; but in the midst of all ever 
trying to entice them to their ruin, soul and body—if it can? 

If, now, we observe the various expressions which flit over the face of 
Paris at the different seasons of the year, at one time in smiles, at another im 
tears, first frowning, then laughing, now morose or desponding, now joyously 
drunk with deep draughts of light and radiance, what a gallery of different 

rtraits will that face afford? To attempt to paint them all would be as 
impossible task. The ablest faneur cando 10 more than pick out one here, 
| one there, to copy. : 

Certainly, if a chance wanderer had lighted upon Paris at the commence- 
ment of the year, not very long ago, and found it—as ten to one he would 
have found it—in a state of drizzling thaw, he would never have recognised 
in the reality the portrait of the soi-disant beauty that had been painted for 
his admiration, or that his imagination had dreamed for him. For, most 
assuredly, no miserable Cossack village, no conglomeration of hovels im 
Norway or Kamschatka could be more obstracted with half-melted mud 
streams than would have been this elegant, brilliant, coquettish Paris,—this 


mud lay asphalte pavements, which might be very agreeable in summer, 
when they were not long wanted. Brilliant candelabra of gas illuminated 
the streets by night, as if only for the purpose of letting all the world ses, 
when otherwise darkness would bave concealed it, their hideousstate Of 
the dulce there was plenty, of the wtile nota trace. Millions were spent to 
decorate the city with ornaments; and the means were gradged to keep it 
clean and decent. !: was like giving a bride a magnificent set of diamonde, 
and never a change of linen. He would have found, in fact, the soi disant 
capital of the civilised world bearing upon its face a brand of impotency ia 
the very first elements of civilisation. These hings are somewhat amended 
in the last three or four years. But still the irst portrait in the year’s gal- 
lery upon which we must almost inevitably - imble, is not an alluring ove, 
—a face so bespattered with dirt that the r . liest imagination would find 
difficulty in discovering in itasingle charn Barriers of uprooted pave- 
ments, ramparts of smoky asphalte cauldron: .uge gulfs of unfinished ¢ros- 
doir cut off by lines of ropes, stop the wande: ~'s progress at every step, and 
render the oily, slippery, cleaving, stumblir. walks along the oulevarde 
4 scanty ray of light or two 
sometimes relieve the picture; and upon sach au occasion, at every glimpse 
of acold make-believe bastard January sun, some of the more hardy of the 
Parisians contrive, like winter flies, to buzz languidly forth, their heads 
lifted proudly up to an imaginary sunshine, whilst their feet wallow in most 
evident mire—types, only too often, of their own vaunted France. Buta 
cloud obscures the scene; the sun hides its face as it ashamed of the pale 
miscoloured picture ‘t has to gaze on; and the winter flies creep back into 
their holes again. 

Apropos of these fleeting apparitions it may be remarked, that there are 
certain faces, well known to the hahitue of the Parisian pave, which are only 
to be seen abroad at such times of the year and in sach states of the weather 
as are congenial to their glittering plumage. These veritable batterflies of 
the Parisian streets are all feathered with the greatest care, frises, pommades, 
musques. When winter comes, they disappear before its chilling breath; 
they are nowhere to be seen; their very trace is gone, not only abroad ,in the 
naughty rude air, but in the theatre, the warm sa/on, the perfumed ball-room. 
Whither have they flown? Into what hiding place have they crept? No 











one can tell, Do they lie in a dead chrysalis state? {[t might almost be 
fanciedso. Should it be suggested that they may be as little to be recog- 
nized in their winter garb as the city itselt, the answer is still » negative 


rank peison plants, not the brightest or the most odoriferous! In fine, may he | One. No ; it is not the type, it is the very man himse!f who has disappeared. 
hupe that these loose skeichesot Paris will possess the least interest for those, | But in late spring or early summer there they are aguin, flattering their gay 
who think they already know it, or any information for these few who do | wings along the Boulevards or the Champs Elysées, exactly as they fiew 


not? Will a portrait without determined feature, neither full-length nor | away last year, 


half-length, nor knee-length nor bust, nor auything more decided than a{ Wiuter, as we must at last suppose they do, Ifthey are butterflies of pas- 
face seen in a dream, confused, misty, indistinct, and yet after all a por- | sage, to what other regions do they fly? This is a new study for the natural- 


trait, merit a passing look? ‘The reader must decide. 
In order thatany conception may be made of the mauy contrasting phy- 


ist. The faneur gives up the task of any explanation. 
Independently, however, of this curions race of beings, it may be re- 


. hi . A - ‘ “| | ot : ad . Baste wnt : . ‘ actin i el : nls ieee , haat 
and Whitehall. _ Charges there are in thecorporation accounts for wiue | siognomies which outward Paris will assume,—Paris ! itself the moat ver- | marked, en passanz, that one of the chief characteristics of the Par imal is 
and ‘ cannel’ (cinnamon) water, drank with those wortiies in the back | 8atile actor among a people essentially composed of actors—it must have | his likeness to the cat. This comparison might be carried out perhaps into 


shop of Robert Mein, ‘ muéchkins of canne! water, wafers, and wine, rough | 
aimonds ; and there is ‘ to ane coach with the duke’s cooks, 2/ , and spirits | 
w:th them in Patrick Steel’s, 1/. 12s.; for all which the corporation pays | 
without gradge or grumble; also for twelve pounds of confections, which 
Sir John Worden, his higlness’s comptroller, condescends to be treated 
with at Mrs. Caddells, aud four pints of wine and ain coach, for which 341. 
jos. is disbursed by the corporation ;’ a startling sum to southern eyes, 
were itnot for the remembrance that the pounds are only ‘punds Scots,’ 
which the gentle reader will be pleased to reckon at the rate of twenty 
pence, instead of twenty shillings. 

A few items in the bill of Maister R. Pollock, pastryman, baxter, and 
burgess of Edinburgh, for articles tarnished by him “for ane creitt to his 
hayness the Dake of Albanie,” affords satistactory proof that the scien-e of 
good eating was pretty well understvod “in the good town’’ in the seven- 
‘eeuth century. No lack was there of dainties, although the barbaric 
grandeur of gilded salinon pasties, and dishes garnished with gold fringe, 
savoured rather of oriental than northern taste, and may astonish the refined 
sastronomes of the present day. There was “a large turkie py, all over 
Gilded rubby (ruby,) with boned veyl and boned turkie farnished,” for 
which twelve pounds (Scots) are charged, just one pound sterling, a very 
reasonable charge for such a dish, emblazoned, as it certainly was, wiih 

he royal arms of Scotlaud, and al! correctly done by a professional, withal 
—witness the item in another bill of twenty pounds paid ‘‘to George Por- 
teous, the herald, tor gold, gilding, and painting.” Then there is “ a large 
Sam pie, with a batton of gold, 16/.; a large salmon pie, gilded; and a 
po ailzie pie.” Of what this dainty was composed we confess our iguo- 
vance, but it was decorated with a gold fringe. ‘A lambe’s py, alamode.” 
We should suspect the duke’s cooks had a finger in this dish, and perhaps 
= a anal, which from its Italian name, was doubtless provided for her 
a> eae 8 especial eating—viz., “a Florentin with a gilded cover,” 
—— = the charge is twelve pounds Scots. re. shrimp py with vermil- 

-olour,”’ also figures at this feast. “A venison pasty of your awn veu- 





Pro teak py Ana tog furnished by the good town ; but first, it should 
bill, 947 Re gh them by his royal highness, by the token that, in avother 
povdaae Scots, is allowed tor drink money to those who brought three ven- 
bill. t Three large venison pasties are charged by Richard Pollock in his 
on by waich we understand the piste and other ingredients, 16/. Scots, 
| os ditto. , There ure also . three trotter pies, gilt,” a dish that appears 
! 0 outa found favour in the sight of the royal guests, for they had trotter pies 
at their coronation banquet in Westminster Hall. ‘Then there are diet pies, 


turnished with all sorts of confections, and alamode teirts, and dishes of | 


tem hed pies, and pantertis; no less than thirty dozen of French 
read for the table, and other things, amounting to 4447. 13s.; after which 
appears the supplicatory appeal— 

‘ Remember the drink money.’ 
‘iis is only a specimen of the pasiryman’s labours tor the good town’s 


reai. Sume idea of the meats furnished forth on this occasion may be 
gathered from Mrs, Caddell’s bill, whereot the first article is ‘ cockelike,’ 
meaning no other than the favourite dish of bonnie King Jamie, immortal- 
sed by Sir Walter Scott in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ under the scarcely 
more intelligible orthography of cockieliekie, a compound of which a full- 
gown fowl forms the basis.’ 

Trotters are now sold hot to the poorer classes in the streets of London; 

are, aevertheless, dainties enough to deserve restoration to more luxuri- 
Gus tables; and as tor cockieliekie, when properly concocted, with leeks, 








been studied under every season of the year, under every aspect of the 
weather. In the first place, Paris in fine weather bears no more resem- 
blance to Paris in wet, than does one of its own grisettes, in her smart 
Sunday ciress and Sunday bonnet, to the same being in her coarse wrapping 
shawl, draggled gown, andtnuddy socques on a wet working day. The 
two things have no affinity, no resemblance. The features it is true re- 
main the same: but the character of the whole is so utterly different, that 
the features go for nothing; and there is no possibility of recognizing the 
one and the same object under appearances so different. The very streets, 
when smiling and smirking under the influence of a bright sun, are decided- 
ly not the same streets that have been seen a few days before—what do | 
say ? a day before—evidently suffering from an attack of that spleen which, 
in spite of all the Parisians may arrogate to themselves of bubbling gaiety, 
has gradually spread its inflaence over them in latter years, and which they 
ascribe to their closer communication with our neighbouring island ; al- 
though the cause may far more reasonably be sought in the serious 
cares attending upon the ail-absorbing worship of the Golden Calf,—a re- 


the minutest details of analysis in all the moral qualities of the two beings 
—both alike fawning and ferocious, caressing and false, specious and ego- 
tistical—both alike attached to place more than to persons. But sucha 
comparison would lead too far. In the barometric characteristics alluded w, 
the Parisian is essentially cat-like. He licks his coat, smoothes his whiskers 


and rolls in the sun when it is fine; but he has a horror of the wet. When 


it rains, he creeps into a corner, or dozes before the hearthrug. None 
knew the people better than did the late Marshal Lobau, when he suggested 
the use of fire engines and water spouts to disperse the insurgents in an 
emeute. 1n many of the abortive revolutions which have miscarried since 
‘the glorious three days,’ (the * glorious’ issue of which might be greatly 
attributed to the beauty of those sunny days of July,) the reason of their 
speedy suppression may be found in the lucky rains which have sent the 
rioters dripping and shivering to their homes. The Parisian has neither 
energy vor enthusiasm in the wet; his courage melts like a lump of sugar 
when in contact with moisture. The return of Napoleon from Biba, and 





the subsequent hundred days, would probably never have excited that tem- 


ligion go universally prevalent in modern France. The same remark might | porary burst of ardour, had not the weather been unusnally hot, dry, and 


be made, it might be supposed, of most capitals : but the contrast in other 
towns is weak and pale compared with that which is painted in such glaring 
or sombre colours in Paris. 

On days when the sun shines brightly and cheerily—and, alas ! such days 
seem to grow rarer and rarer now, and likely to be as utterly ungnown to 
our descendants, as were those golden-age days of pure sunlight, and 
warmth, and love, of which we hear our fathers speak, when summers 
were really summers, and springs were known to exist—on such days to 
look upon the giddy panoramic scene afforded by the streets of Paris, is to 
wonder from whence swarm all those innumerable flights of humble-bees 
which buzz so merrily along them, backwards and forwards, to the right 
and to the left, in such numbers that in whatever part of the capital you may 
be, you may imagine that all Varis must be flocking to that spot—not as 
in teeming London with hasty onward-bound steps, and anxious business- 
like physiognomies, but with movements apparently dictated only by the 
instinct of caprice, and listless faces which seem to attest the most serious 
occupation of their wearers is only to gaze at the dazzling treasures piled 
in the shop windows, or at the rich and glittering cafés which flaunt in 
painted splendour along the Boulevard sides, At such times it is scarcely 
possible to believe in the reality of those cheerless black days of rain and 
damp when these streets were dingy and deserted, when the footsteps of 
the few passers were hasty when not retarded by the oily slipperiness of the 
pavement, when the faces wore a character of peevish discontent, when the 
fronts of these same gaudy cafés looked sad and poverty-smitven, when the 
trees of the Boulevards were weeping dirty tears, and hanging their heads 
in Mournfulness. The air resumes i's sparkling and champagne-like quali 
ty ; the spirits feel the exhilarating influence of the draught ;and the sad im- 
pressions that loaded the mind during those miserable days—the feelings 
that people murmur of misery and want amidst this bold exposure of wealth 
and luxury, and that the demon of politics is often marching abroad, ‘ mak- 
ing men’s minds sick with fear,’ and spreading over the so called joyous capi- 
tal a veil of doubt and opposition and dread, are forgotten to the startling 
contrast. 

On no occasion is this contrast more strongly marked than on a Parisian 
Sunday—not to speak of Sunday at present as a Catholic religious festival, 
bat as aday of holiday enjoyment. Whata bright scene is unrolled aiong 
the streets, like une of Stanfield’s dioramas ia a pantomime, when the sun 
condescends to shine upon a Sunday in Paris! What pee groups 


blood-stirring for the season. 
| If in this picture gallery we hurry over a variety of portraits of the same 
| period of the year, each, however, differing from the former in distinct shades 
| of expression, and come at once to those painted by the hand of Spring, we 
shall find the most alluring set in the whole collection, for the most part all 
smiling, but without grimace—all brilliant, without extravagance of colour. 
Spring is decidedly the season when Paris may be seen to the greatest advan- 
| tage. Jthasthrown off its coarse wiater dress; and its lighter, gayer attire, 
| is not yet dinged with dust. 't adorns itseli with all the highest allure- 
ments of outdoor life—not that of the people alone, but of the exquisites of 
the more glittering world. ts head is crowned with wreaths of lilacs; its 
dress is the brightest, freshest green; the air produces its best quality of 
that sparkling champagne essence already alluded to. Perhaps there is rio 
| city in the world where spring asserts so genial an influence as in Paris; 
and this is great praise in these degenerate days, when springs are now the 
| mere copper counterfeits of the sterling metal ot which our papas and poets 
| tell us they were made of yore. Al! nature bursts at once into life! See 
how the whole city smiles as it dons its new dress with a marvellous rapi- 
dity of toilette! The trees along the Boulevards, in the Champs Elysées, im 
the garden of the Tuileries, expand under your very eye. A moment ago 
they all presented mere naked spectral stems, now they are budding into 
every variety of verdant ornament; in another moment their whole attire 
of fresh green will be pulled over them. In the broad walk of the Champs 
Elysées spring birds of both sexes begin again their old work of cooing, and 
pufling, and pairing, and perching in the sun, which affords such infinite 
amusement to the solitary flaneur during the fine weather. And horsemen 
and amazone prance by, to and from the Bois de Boulogne; and new cabri- 
olets with flashing dandies, and new carriages W th fine ladies, have to be 
shown off; and new dresses, ‘all fresh,’ aud harness and habits, are dis- 
played with much dashing and capering ; and all is renovated and spring- 
like. And in the midst of these idlers of the so-called ‘ world’ (althoagh 
the ‘ worlds’ of this world are many, each having his own greater or smaller 
coterie or system to which he belongs.) are bourgeois taking a snifl of the 
newly generated bright air with wife and child, althongh it be not Sunday, 
and lounging workmen who like tu faner as we | as their betters, and a host 
of those wandering adventurers, balf gentleman half /azarone, so essentially 
the produce of a Parisian s0:!; ind all seem burning with new life, more 
freely circulating blood, and warmer feelings under the influence of nature's 





trom tu} Carcas » ald cack ( whance the a: . << F . er 4 . wees . . . : : 5 .: 
at _ ones alg _ ages cock abe went name), it is one of the best | throng the Boulevards, wander along the alleys of the Tuileries, crowd round | intoxicating draught—the dangerous, seduc ing. agitating air of a Parisien 
At thi the cuisine of any country. Soyer himself could not beat it. the tumblers and the mountebanks, booths and shows, and games of every | spring-tide—w hen the whole creature ought to feel himself elevated higher 


4it (his period, two, the author refers to a curious source of traditional 
‘f 14 regard to many relics in Scotland. For example, on their yisit to 
ine Gucal palace at Leslie (destroyed by fire in 1765), we read 


sort in the Champs Eysées! What a noise of organs and burdy-gurdies fills 
the air! What colours flaunt abroad in gowns, bonnets, waistcoats, and 
cravats! Grotesque, ridicuious, piebald, confused and confusing, may the 





from the earth and nearer to God, but, in this Pandemonium called Paris, 
‘ 


only feels himself nearer the devil; for nowhere do extremes meet so aw 
tully. in the quieter, calmer garden of the Tuileries, of later years less 





Nor was the Leslie devoid of classic interest, for the village fane occu- | picture often be, but it is always a bright one. Take the reverse. What a | fashionable as a promena le than the more brawling Champs Elysées, the 
ie Bg fone conte 4 aia iaheneal’ Wes , tate is ~ . C is 5 e ; shes : ; Sea se ee > ee ~ 
oo ve! Je of one of ry I anc nt late bra by the poet-king of] vision of horrors is I resented to the mind by a wet Parisian Sunday ! Dirty orange trees are parade d out in the ir ge green boxes, stiff relics of an a 
Scotland, James. 1., as Christ's kirk on the green.’ There is a tree on that | crowded pavements, from which you are pushed by the emancipated Bowr-| cient style, which harmonize well with the many étatues peering out frow 
t en, called ‘King Jemmy’s tree,’ which village tradition boldiy affirms | geois, swelled with importance in his holiday dress, and rendered irritable | among ahe rapidly spreading chestnuts, and form quaint rows of state}, 
© have been plarte by the roy J- a for nceit, since the tree. al be } aving that precious holiday dress spoiled by the wet—crashing cabrio yerdnre. behind which flirtations may he carried on in semi decency ba 





lets, in which the drivers, readered more thav asually insolent by their extra» 
Sunday glass or two, use their best endeavours to drive over the slipping 
gers, and mies them only by their awkwardness in driving—inname- 
rable couflicting umbrellas, each asserting its right to drive the down, 
ona day when every man deems himself a gentleman, and every woman a 
lady, tearing 1 peered silk bonnets, poking out unwary eyes, dashing, like 
sprays upon passing faces, and exciting angry Oaths Mest 4 
for w 
they have just prayed—the many pleasure-seekers grumbling at not finding 
what they seek— would-be elegants looking like drowned rats,—boots v raag 
to pieces—ringlets drenched —dresses ruiued —hopes disappointed—rendez- 
vous missed— companions not foand—temper lost—ennui and epleen—above 
all the reeking mist, below al! the dar: mnd, rendering the ennui and spleem 


dirtiest of dandies, this filthiest of fine ladies. Beneath thick coatings of 


as unchanged as if they bad lain torpid in cotton all. the 
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before the stage of the world, half behind the scenes, after the best ap. 
fashion of Perisian taste; and children, Parisian children, natural 
ttes of six, and well trained knowing little gentlemen of seven, already | 
dudernier bien with some female companion, and utterly blases de ceur, do | 
the amiable to one another in the most operere style, scarcely forgetting 
their fine manners in the noisy gambo to which they at last give way, 
with a sort of unwilling instinct as it were, and have their preferences, and | 
their jealousies, and their little medisances, and all the elements, in fact, of | 
maturer Aaisons; and gentlemen cock their hats in the foreign fashion, and 
wear gay cravats, and eye the females seated on the freshly produced rows | 
of chairs, as if they were ranged for a cattle show, or, on me, fora | 
flower market, where a rose may be plucked here, and heartsease there ; 
and old women in new white caps glide in and out among the rows of sit- 
ters, and rigorously demand their two sous for each seat—tor their privilege 
of setting out the chairs and exacting their tribute has been sold to them at 
a heavy price by the possessors of the palace hard by; and in the evening 
the crowds of loungers and love makers become thicker and thicker, as the 
fresh green tints of the trees become richer and deeper in the darkening 
air, and are relieved by an orange-red sunset sky, or a bright twinkling 
star or two in the dark blue heavens; and they grow shadowy and spectrai- 
looking as the night falls; and perchance a great full moon sets off the 
masses of thickening trees in black curves, and shines clear and searchingly 
aleng the facade and pavilious uf the Tuileries with a mysterious phospho- 
ric light; whilst the illamination of the long café established at the upper 
end of the garden sheds a fainter and more earthly brightness across the 
ally path; and over this patch of light the gliding promenaders seem to a 
distant eye to flit like spirits. Then it is that the portrait of Paris possesses 
its height of smiling beauty. True, tears will fall sometimes over this 
smiling face; but these are vo longer tempestuous tears of passion, but 
soothing, genial, refreshing tears, nature’s tears preparing its offspring for 
fature fullblown glories, as passing misfortune purifies the soul, and pre- 
pares it for a better and more — state. 

But not nature alone expands into life and fulness: the works of art also, 

blic and private buildings, ornaments and embellishments, have waited 
Br fine weather to rear their heads and resume their activity. They now 
swarm with new life—unless, indeed, they be checked by some such politi- 
cal crisis as a change of ministry, no unlikely matter, which falls upon them 
like a late frost, nipping improvement in the bud, and leaving the whole 
city still longer to display its uncompleted ruins of future splendour, and 
wait for the new ministerial influence, the sun of material progress, to bud, 
blossom, and bear fruit. This spring resurrection of nature and of art in 
Paris has the cheering influence of the sight of his first-born toa loving pa- 
rent. The picture, however, must be left. The spring will pass ig | like 
the darling’s infancy, and hot summer come to weary and torment, like a 
father’s cares for his full-blown and obstreperous progeny. But the transi- 
tion from spring to summer has still its charms, unlike most other states of 
transition, whieh are generally sad, uncomfortable, painful — Seize 
it, however, quickly as it goes; for the picture is already gone before you 
ean examine all its traits, and another is before you, sunburnt, pale with 
dust, wrinkled with hot chinks, painted upon the glaring background of a 
choked, unwholesome atmosphere. 

A would-be witty Frenchman (ihe same, perhaps, who said that the only 
ripe fruits to be found in England were baked apples and roast potatoes) has 
described an English summer as ‘two fine days anda thunderstorm.’ A 
Freuch summer may far more reasonably be said to consist of ‘two thun- 
derstorms and a fine day.’ The aspect of Paris, in the intervals of these 
thunderstorms, may be almost as summarily described,—‘Glaring chalk, 

laring store, glaring dust, glaring air, glaring everything!’ Overpower- 
smells, which penetrate .nostrils even n> Si h choked up with dust to 
suffocation ; water-carts, which deluge in patvhes, leaving other patches 
dust-heaps; hot asphalte, which burns your boot soles when it does not 
melt into birdlime; such are the blotches and freckles upon this sunburnt 
face. Towards night, to be just, it sometimes smoothes its dry wrinkles, 
and assumes a more smiling expression. The dust settlesdown from the 
> oe air. Groups of gay figures may be dimly seen under the alleys 
oj the Champs Elysées, or in passing carriages, returning from the Fran- 
coni’s equestrian circus, (the fashionable resort not only of the middle clas- 
ses, but of such of the haute volée whom circumstances have detained in the 
capital at such a season, ) amidst the gaily illuminated little restaurants and 
cafes, the lighted booths and shows, that render this spot a perpetual fair, 
the fountains glittering in this doubtfal light, and the dark, mysterious-look- 
ing circles of human beings, which stand fascinated around the last perform. 
ances of some weary juggler or tumbler, as he executes his antics before his 
little row of calhow-aandie. On the Boulevards a few equipages, from 
which light muslins, and suinmer capotes, may be seen descending, stop 








painters, quit the dusty streets of Paris for the dustier streets of Passy or | themselves upon the more fashfonable absent by calling them to trial before 
Auteuil. ‘The pastoral writer hears nightingales and murmuring brooks in | the high court of scandal, and giving in their vardiet that if the absentee be 


the morning cannon and artillery manceavres of the troops at the Chateau | a man, he is rained or hes committed some 


bad action—if a woman, she 


of Vincennes. The romance writer seeks his romantic inspirations, his | must either have eloped or grown ugly. The malades imaginaires come 
av 


rocks, and valleys, and mountain streams, in the flat plain of St. Denis, or | back from the bathing-places, which 
the chimney-pots of the Cheval Blanc, or Grand Cerf, or whatever the declaring themsel 


litle inn which forms his * villa’ be termed; whilst the maritime romance- 
makers, the Coopers of France, fill their troubled imaginations with the 
smoke of the steamboat which passes Charenton or Saint Cloud, on its way 
to Melun or Rouen. 


elastic and mysterious city! 
But autumn comes: and Paris begins to wash its face of its coating of 


inclined to take off its curl-papers, and continues to look like a man always 
lathered for shaving, the result of whose beautifyings never appears. [n 





of Paris in the autumn often wears an agreeable, comfortable expression, | 
which is not without its charms, and which has all the doubttul allurements | 
of a seconde jeunesse. 

A thousand voices will tell the stranger, on his arrival, that Paris at this 
season is beyond all power of description dull. But the flaneur insists 
upon it that Paris is very much calumniated in this respect. It is true, the 
beau monde, a great part of which in latter years—either from reasons of 
economy, or from the fancy of adopting English customs, remains absent 
from the capital as long as it can, often until after New Year's Day—is still 
away in the country, or auz caua, in its chateaux, or at Baden, or in the 
Pyrenees. The last elegant, or lion, or whatever the newest name he 
bears, who was detained, soi-disant, by urgent business,—in trutl, because 
he had no resources to betake himself away,—has hidden himself cut of 
sight, and is supposed to have gone away for the chasse. The Jockey Club. 
looks sickly. ‘Ihe Salle des Etrangers hangs its head. No bets are dis- 
posed of; no necks are broken; but Paris is none the less lively. Paris 
breathes al! the more freely. No, the flaneur again asserts it, Paris is not 
dull. In spite of ‘all the world’ being out ot town,—the soi-disant world, 
the world of fashion, Paris is crowded with foreigners and provincials, who 
come to admire and enjoy, and who admire and enjoy accordingly. Who- 
ever studies Paris at this season of the year cannot but be attracied by its 
face of good-temper: for those he meets about him are mostly persons dis- 
posed to be pleased, and who are pleased. There is a satisiaction in the 
open- mouthed cockney, and staring German, and conceited provincial, who 
shares the honours of the admiration in repeating, ‘ Et moi aussi, je suas 
Francais |’ that does one’s heart good to see. The theatres, also, now 
commence their winter campaigns with all their new artillery. The play- 
going people return from their country nests, and find the * dolce far 
niente’ they sought in vain in their spurions country-pleasures in the seats 
of the theatre. They return, fresh and young again, to their amusements, 
no longer the d/ase and critical public of the past season,—the jealous, sus- 
picions, spoiled, over-fed public, that would quarrel with a trifie, and insist 
on exorbilaut interest for its money paid down,—a public, that, too much 
petted in the infancy of its season, and grown up amidst overstrained efforts 
to curry its favour, had lost its relish in its old age,—but a public disposed 
to accept with good will all that is done to amuse and excite it, laughing at | 
a wink, weeping at half a sentiment,—a public, in fact, that has not lost its | 
faith in the divinity it worships, and acknowledges the existence of amuse- | 
ment. All the daintiest novelties are, in consequence, now spread out be- | 
fore it; and authors make the best use of the season to plead their cause, | 
whilst the judge is siill their ‘very good friend.’ No! every one looks | 
pleased and good-tempered : and the tace of Paris in autumn wears a lively | 
and comfortable look. 

Bat enother change is quickly coming. The next portrait, spite of its | 
gleams of brightness, assumes already a grey tint, the existence of which 
the Parisian would in vain deny, although it is undeniable. T'bere are two 
facts which atrue native Parisian not only can never be induced to admit, 
bui never made to believe, namely that the whole island of Great Britain is 
not constantly enveloped in the thickest fog ; and that in bis happy country 
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before Tortoni’s, the front of which is crowded by ice-devouring loungers 


on chairs—fantastic groups, half-seen,: half-hidden, as the light streams on | 


them from the cafe windows; and a fanciful imagination, aided by a heavy 
cloud upon the distant horizon of the vista, and the flashes of lightning from 
a coming storm, may even sometimes fancy that the scene is laid at Naples, 
that the ices are eaten on the Santa Lucia, and that those distant flashes pro- 
eeed from an eruption of Vesuvius, Still furtheg on crowds may be seen 
dispersing from the minor theatres, which, spite of heat and suttocation, 
have been filled, to witness some lamentable drama of incest and assassina- 
tion (so eager is the fondness of the Parisian for theatricals, even under the 
most oppressive drawbacks,) amidst Chinese-looking rows of paper lan- 
terns ranged along the stalls of the various refreshment-sellers, who line the 
broad pavement of the Boulevards; whilst cries in every tone, from the 
shrillest soprano to the deepest bass, and the tinkling of bells from the tall 
receptacles on the backs of the lemonade or cocoa-sellers, accompanied them 
on their way. The chiaro-oscuro effect of this summer's picture is not un- 
pleasing ; but the portrait by day—the pulse beats feverishly, the temples 
throb, the nostrils contract couvulsively at the very thought of it. 
Generally speaking, however, Paris is no longer Paris in the summer. 


Paris has turned its back upon itself. The members of the soi-dis¢ant great | richness of colouring not to be vutdone by all that Spring can offer—the 
world—if great world (grand monde) there be, since the Revolution of | alluring tints of that seconde jeunesse already mentioned, when the sun, as 


July—set off for their estates, their chateauz, their half-cultivated, half- 
deser: parks, and their chasse, en grand livree, with horns and fanfares, 
quitting their large, half modernized hotels of the Faubourg St. Germain or 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, for their vast habitations in the provinces, where 
all is ready for their reception. These are those whe know what it is to be 
rich, and enjoy life 4 la Frangaise, at least—and setting aside all English 
ideas of English comfort and English luxury ; albeit, they affect an imitation 


ot such matters with the boldest conceit. Then march forth those of the 


pompous world of banking and trade—the elevated bourgeoisie, and modern 


money nobility—who choose a country house as an additional article of 
fuxary in their domestic budget, and count the comfort of their whitewashed 
villa, and piece of wood and gardeu ground, by its additional expense, who 
have neither patronage nor mastery beyond their own walls, and who ar- 


rive, in all the pride of their yesterday’s wealth—which has no old estab- 
lished habits to cbserve—with all their boudoir superfluities of Paris, to 
make their country habitation as nearly resembling their apartment of the 
Chaussée d’Antin as possible. The lesser bourgeoisie follow, and hire a 
little furnished house, as near the high road as possible, carrying with them 
all their domestic magazine of bedding, crockery, and utensils. The petty 
shopkeeper, also, will not be behindhand, for be thinks himself of sufficient 
consequence, ur sufficient fortune—which under the reign of money sigui- 
fies the same thing—to participate in the delights of rural life: or at all 
events he establishes his wife and children in what he calls the charms of 
the country, whilst he himself dines at a restaurant all the wevck, with the 
hopes of enjoying a few hours’ diluted dust, and gaze at a few withered, 
stunted lilacs on a Sunday. The country box ofa genuine cockney, with 
its upright front, green shutters, little garden, and the advantages of seeing 
the short stages pass the door, affords but a faint idea of the rural existence 
ofatrue Parisian. And yet, no one more than the Parisian talks of conun- 
try pleasures, and the delights of rusticity. What is his pride when he 
has the advantage of saying, ‘ Nous sommes a la campagne !" which, being 
interpreted, signifies in a Parisian vocabulary occupying a small apartment 
in a large house, in the high stre@ of one of the dirty, tamble down little 
village towns with which the environs of Paris abound—no matter where, 
but, for a dead certainty, in the high street, au ¢roisieme au dessus del’ en- 
tresol, just over a grocer’s shop, with the advantages of a circulating library 


and more especially in his thrice-blessed capital, a fog, or even a mist, is a 
phenomenon unknown. As to the yielding to the evidence of his own | 
| Senses on such a point, such a matter would be, of a surety, an unknown 
phenomenon. He has a thousand loop-holes of excuse, by which he con- 
trives to escape out of the admission of such a fearful reality. It has, | 
certainly, once been known, that an old Legitimist gentleman, who had lost | 
his way ina fog in the Place Louis XV., and found himseif wandering in 
the Champs Elysées, when he fancied himself within the aristocratic 
regions of his own Faubourg St. Germain, on being obliged to admit the 
existeuce of such an anomaly in Paris, declared with many sighs and lamen- 
tations that London fogs had never been heard of in the climate of Paris, 
until after the revolution of July, and the commencement of the usurping 
Orleans dynasty, and could only have come in with the principles intro- 
duced by such a shocking event. But this avowal must be looked upon as | 
a very exceptional triumph of the cause of truth. 

Sull, this grey tint over the face of Paris is not without its peculiar fan- 
tastic charm, like the grey beards on the old ladies’ chins in Denuer’s min- 
| utely painted pictures, until November comes to Jay the colour on with far 
| too strong a hand. There are early Autumn sunsets which possess a 





| 


| it disappears, paints the sky with wonders of redoubled beauty, as a 
beloved friend at the moment of adieu finds words still more aftectionate 
and cheering to the heart, to say farewell; and even when it is seen no 
longer, it seems to give its last blessing to the undeserving city, as it rests 
with a sort of sanctified glory upon the golden cross of the distant Invalids 
Let this beautiful sight be viewed from a terrace of the Tuileries gardens. 
The cheerless look of the blackened, and denuded trees, the withering, 
saddening influence of the damp looking leaves beneath the feet, the 
chilling effects of the cold, naked, miserable looking statues, who have lost 
their summer garb of green foliage and shade, ‘are alike forgotten, A 
moment more—the soft tire of nature’s sun has disappeared from the win- 
dows of the palace ; but the whole long tagade glitters with innumerable 
lights within, the sparkling illumination of art, Be it remarked, en pas- 
sant, that no one seems more to appreciate, enjoy, and indulge in the luxury 
of artificial light in all its splendour and profusion, than does the Kiug of 
the French. Snarling ultra-legitimists will te!l you that this mania for 
illumination bears upon its face the moral lesson that an evil conscience 
feurs the least shade of darkness. And now the mist of Autumn evening, 
the denied, ignored, but very evident mist, settles down upon the river and 
its bordering gardens ; and to the wanderer across it the Seine appears to 
possess no banks, and the bridge, on which he stands. to be the bridge of the 
Eastern fable, Mirza’s dream, stretched over a boundless sea, its extrem- 
ities lost in an impenetrable tog ; and all vanishes to the sight, except, per- 
chance, the towers of the distant Notre Dame, which stretch out of the dim 
cloud like two giant phantoms, or two mountain tops alone escaping from 
the deluge which has overwhelmed all else; and in a short time it is the 
piercing gas alone that shines through the dimness, faintly showing forth the 
bejewelled and beshawled shop windows, or the gilded gaudily painted 
calés in the richer streets, and giving their dulled splendours the appear- 
ance of a fete by nightin a land of ghosts, And then again, anon, it is only 
the halo from the lanthorns in the street, and the roll of the passing carriage, 
and the deadened hum of the city, which remind the fidneur that he is gli- 
ding through an inhabited capital; and then the fog grows thicker; and 
the very passers by are lost to the eye; and the mist isa mist of solitude. 
So far there is yet a charm upon the picture; but turn to the next; that 
last charm is gone. November is there painted in dirty drizzly colours 





next door, and an omnibus for the Pont Neuf every quarter of an hour. Ob ! 
the contempt of an honest shopkeeper for any conf: rere who does not, like 
him, seek his summer joys in a dry, distant, suffocating, inconvenient lodg- 
ing, beyond all reach of such quasi ruralities as Paris has still to offer. Oh ! 
his joy on meeting with an acquaintance, when, after rubbing umbrellas, 
(N. B. the day is barning hot, and there is not the remotest chance of a 
drop of rain,) he pompously informs his friend he is living in the country— 
*And you? 

? ie.” . 

‘Oh! how I pity you, my dear friend—how I pity you! There's nothing 
like the country! | have the most charming villa in the world ; the most 
delicious habitation, which my wife hunted out for us. A perfect treasure ! 
Gods ! how I pity you!" 

Nor will the simple clerk or snopman be content unless he can sweat out 
of the barriers every day, to mount up to his tittle room, au quatrieme, and 
fancy, because he is beyond the city gates, and has the privilege of walking 
in a two-foot garden, with the rest of his fellow-lodgers, that he is enjoy- 
ing the country. This tasty admiration of country life, at the same time, is 
by no means confined to the shopkeeper. Artists and authors, poets aud 


upon every feature. The face of the capital is again changed with the 
face of nature and the face of society. The fave of nature is disfigured with 
chilly sleet, black trees, and last leaves, that make a last twirling stra gle 
to cling to their branches, and then fall, and are swept away by the wind, 
and buried by it in a hurry in some corner of a porte cochere, like plague 
victims in the time of a heavy mortality. The face of the capital wears an 
uneasy, busy, grasping expression. ‘The last dandy has allowed his var- 
uished boot to glitter for the las time upon its asphalte: aud its pavement 
is abandoned to a new race, which seem to have rushed down upon it. 
Heaven knows whence! like the hordes of Attila. The hand organs go 
about in the moist streets, groaning and wheezing out the overture of the 
season so distracting in concerts, end music and musicians of every grade 
and pretension. The hot chestnut seller lights bis burning stove before the 


misty echoes with their monotonous cries—cri¢s as chilling as the season. 





e sunk into a state of nonentity, 


ves cured ; the searchers of the pictnresque from their 


petty tours, asserting, like true Frenchmen, that there is after all no para- 
ise 


in the world like Paris. Butin spite of their pretended satisfaction 
ail wear a weary physiognomy, as they prepare for the desperate 


ae u __ | Straggle of the season to gain the world’s favours, and the world’s smiles. 
But, if all Paris be thus out of Paris, whence come the throngs which | Its disappointments, its ill will, its bites ot malice are what most of its 
still crowd the capital? That is one of the great mysteries of this most | courtiers and its victims will obtain. The forms of the dancing young 
gentlemen—those spoiled children of the salon life, in these dancing days, 


when amiability is judged by force of nether limb, and esprit by ability in 


dust, and remove its blotches with all the cosmetics its resources of artifici- | the valse a deux temps or the mazurka—alone form an exception to the 
al coquetry contain. Alas! its face is no longer young and blooming. | genera! hysiognomy of bustling uneasiness, They come out with the 
Those wrinkles of its feverish maturity have been too deeply seared to be easy, smiling consciousness, that so many fair arms will soon be stretched 
effaced ; and, generally, in its haste to make itself smart for its winter ) forth to 5 
campaign, it contrives to meet the runaway, who returns to greet it | guises will forget the pride of birth to accept an offer from the nobility of 
once more, in a most intolerable state of deshadille. Upturned pavements, | toe. They alone do not follow the mournful course of seasons. They 
and invading scaffoldings, promise a decent appearance some day or otber; reappear fresher after a sammer’s recruiting, as the Winter commences, to 
and Paris declares that it will very soon be en grande totlette. But, some- | disappear again, exhausted, withered, dead, in the spring tide, allowing 
how or other, these promises are so long iu fulfilment that Paris seems never society, in this its true privilege—that of fostering the unnatural. 


t their legs, that so many danso-maniac Duchesses or Mar- 


In the midst of the desolation of the dying year, why does the last por- 
trait in its galiery wear so self-satisfied a grin? Why does December paiat 


spite of these disadvantages, however, and of the advances of age, the face | over it an expression of such fond expectancy ? 


A cursory observer might imagine that it is only the promises of pleasure 
given by the rubbing of fiddlesticks, the tacking together of new dresses, or 
the mixing of punch, that render the aspect of Paris, in the month of De- 
cember, one of such deceptive joyousness. But itis not that. There is a 
concealed influence, although wel! known to the Parisian, which acts mys- 
teriously upon the smiling physiognomy of this naturally dreary month.— 
What p Bes the life of December is its death. The mysterious influence 
exists in the approach of the New Year’s day—the day so obligatorily gene- 
rous in New Year's gifts. Whatever may be the actual annoyance to mind, 
body, and purse, in the Parisian fashion of e¢rennes, it certainly cradles you 
most softly during the month of December ; so smiling, so amiable, so pre- 
vénant is all the world about you. Talk of matrimonial honeymoons! there 
is no honeymoon so sweet as the honeymoon of interest, which shines so 
blandly upon you during this illusive month. Evernal peace prevails be- 
tween husband and wife, between lover and mistress. The bright eyes that 
have looked sulkily upon you for eleven months of the year, smile upon 
you with a fawning of coquetry quite endearing The whole race of Pa- 
risian womankind is changed into so many angels. You way even almost 
expect to see oe of white wings piercing the dirty tartan shawl of your 
impertinent and cross old house-porteress, so angelic does her sour temper 
become. Your old porter never meets you on the stairs, but cap in hand ; 
exposing his grey hairs to the damp air, with a withered smile. All the 
world looks on you with an amiable eye. To enjoy this placid month of 
peace, all you have to do is to forget that a first of January wil/ come, when 
your pockets will be emptied, your temper tried, your illusions ravished 
from your grasp; when your lady-love will quarrel with you, because her 
etrennes are not to her liking; when your porteress will grow more inso- 
lent than ever; when your acquaintances will think you mean; when ai! 
the little children will be sick, and have the colic, from eating too many 
bonbons Alas! January will come to destroy all the illusions the face of 
December fostered in your too ardent imagination. January will come, like 
that period of youth which fancies itself forced to nourish a Byronic misan- 
thropy, because it has been once deceived. But January, in its turn, will 
be again forgotten in the tumultuous whirl of the carnival,—in ali the hurry 
of the world’s pleasure, business, ambition, and renewed selt deception.— 
And so goes the world in Paris !—and so do the portraits it presents change 
their whole physiognumy from one year’s end to another.— Bentley's 
Miscellany. 

eee 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Life in the Wilderness ; or, Wanderings in South Africa. By Henry H. 
Methuen. Bentley. 


Nothing can be more original and animated than this narrative of trave! 
in the wilds of South Africa. It opens to us a new region and a new state 
of existence. It is one of those works issued new and then which every 
one will be eager to read, and which every one will be delighted with. 

The author, with three companions, left Graham’s Town in April, 1844, 
to explore the wilds that lay to the north of the British possessions at the 
Cape. The party consisted of the four gentlemen, and ten or twelve Hot- 
tentot attendants. They had three waggons well stored with all necessary 
baggage and provisions, about fifty oxen, thirty horses, and some dogs. 

It inspires one with a strange kind of emotion to hear of this little party 
boldly venturing into the wilderness, exploring an unknown region, trusting 
themselves in the heart of savage aud unreclaimed deserts, abounding with 
ali descriptions of ferocious life, for the mere love of adventure and novelty. 
Fora supply of food they trusted chiefly to their guns and the swiftness of 
their horses, for water to the streams and fountains that crossed their track, 
and for forage to the grass and herbage that were generally met with in 
abundance. Their travel lasted for eight months, yet during the whole of 
that time they seem to have suffered nothing from scarcity. They were ge- 
nerally well supplied with one kind of game or another. 

By the Orange and Maraqua rivers they met with the best sport and with 


' the most magnificent scenery. In the waters they met with crocodiles anc 


hippopotami; on the banks, in thick jungles. with elephants, lions, rhinoce- 
roses, leopards, and panthers, and in the more open country with herds of 
buffalos, deer, and giraffes. ‘Their sporting excursions were attended with 
all the excitement of danger, but none of the party were seriously injured 

though they often lost their cattle from the ferocious attacks of wild beasts. 
From April to December they lived in the freedom of savage life, and re- 
turned at last to the Cape in the enjoyment of excellent health, and highly 
delighted with their travel in the wilderness. 

Oar extracts from this entertaining volume must necessarily be scattered 
The author kept a journal, and has here reproduced it almost verbatim. Al! 
his details have the rough force of the life he led, and are marked by the 
high spirit in which he wrote. On the 30th of June, while encamped near 
the Vaal river, he made his 


FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH A LION, 


Before daybreak I was roused from my siamber in the tent by Bain say- 
ing, ‘ Something has got hold of an ox,’ and, listening, heard the poor crea - 
ture bellow and moan piteously, but in a kind of stifled tone. The horses 
had all been fastened to the waggon wheels, but the oxen, having had a hard 
day’s work, had been allowed to jie loose daring the night. In the course 
of half an hour the grey light was, we jadged, sufficient for our purpose, 
and three of us, well armed, sallied forth in the direction of the outery, to 
recounoitre. We marked a crow hovering, and by its guidance soon dis- 
covered one of the best oxen lying dead. We approached with caution, 
aud a quick-sighted Hottentot pointed to tne large print of a lion’s foot in 
the sand just by us. The lion had attacked the ox in the rear, and fastened 
his tremendous claws in the puor wretcl’s side, one having pierced through 
to the intestines ; he had then bitten him in the flank, and, to show the pro- 
digious power of the monster's jaws, the thigh joint was dislocated, the hide 
broken, and one of the largest sinows snapped in two, and protruding from 
the wound: having thus crippled his victim, he had, apparently, seized him 
by the throat and throttled him. 

We could discern that the cattle had all been sleeping together when first 
surprised, and the lion, following on the trail of some Griqua horsemen, 
whom he had met on the preceding evening, had come across the oxen, and 
sprung on the nearest. We traced his spoor ali along the ruad to the scene 
of slaughter, and on the retreat alter it. He had not eaten a morsel, which 
was some Satisfaction to our feelings. The first scuffle had evidently been 
violent, for the ground was much indented by it. This haviug been the 
outside ox, and the wind blowing from the rest, they had not smelt their 
dreaded foe, and had only run a little way off, else they would not have 
stopped for many miles. Execrations and cries for revenge were universal ; 
so, forming a large party, we started in pursuit of the lion, attended by 
some good dogs. ith the greatest difficulty we followed his track over 
sand and stones, by the assistance of Houttentot eyes; but even these wou'd 
in one or two cases have failed, if a sagacious dog, perceiving our object, had 
not run on the scent, stopping constantly to see if we advanced, as if consciocs 
of the fierce creature we were pursuing. A 

The search became at intervals very exciting, when the spoor led into a 
glen of long dead grass, or rushes; but, whether purposely or not, toe lion 
always left us to winward, so that his nose would inform him of our ap- 
proach; and after a fatiguing, unsuccessful chase, the sun growing very hot 
and our stomachs craving for breakfast, we resought our wagzgons. 

The habits of the king of beasts are not of that noble order which natura!+ 


winehouse door; and every thoroughfare is thronged with all those winter | ists formerly ascribed to him. In the daytime he will almost invariably 
speculators upon the public purse, who upon various pretexts, awaxen the fly from man, unless attacked, when his courage is that of mingled rage and 


despair. 1 have seen the lion, suddenly roused from his lair, run off as tim- 


The face of society is no less uncomfortable, uneasy, discontented in its idly asa buck. It is said that even at night they do not like to seize a 
aspect. Those of the beau monde, who, tired of the fancied pleasures cf| man from a party, especially if the persons exercise their voices; and that 





country life, retarn to the capital and find it still half deserted, avenge | the carcase of an antelope, or other game, may be preserved untouched by 
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pan lown by the wind: a white handkerchief on the end of a ramrod is 


ing some stirraps on a branch near, so that the irons may clash together 





another receipt for effecting the same object. The lion is a stealthy, can- 
ning brute, never attacking unless he has the advantage, and, relying on his 
vast strength, feels sure of the victory. The natives tell incredible stories 
of his sagacity, which would almost make him 2 reasoning animal. There 
are well authenticated cases on record of lions carrying away men at night 
from the fireside, but these are quite the exception. They are gregarious, 
as moor! he: 2@ having been seen in a troop. 

Baulked of our revenge, we started for the next water, but first of all we 
carefully cut up, and stowed away, all the flesh of the dead ox, leaving only 
the entrails, which vultures and crows would speedily devour, 4 drag- 
ging the hide behind the last waggon, that the assassin migbt follow and be 
entrapped. We came toa pool, called Papkuil’s fountain, surrounded by 
low clumps of brush and long grass, well fitted to be the head quarters of 
felts leo. ‘I'wo guns loaded with slugs were secured to stakes near to the 
water, their muzzles protruding through some bushes, cut and placed so as 
to conceal them: a string was then attached to the triggers, an fastened to 
a large _ of meat, in such a manner that any creature laying hold of it 
would discharge the gun in his face. Care was taken that there should be 
no path but in front of the battery, and twilight had begun to fade when all 
our preparations were completed. Much trouble was experienced in tying 
up the oxen and horses; one young ox broke away, and was of necessity 
abandoned to his fate. Good fires were made, aslight hedge of thorn boughs 
were formed round our camp at the least secure point, and, supper over, we 
all retired to bed. 

At about 2, a.m., Hendrick, ever wakeful, shouted out, ‘ There stands 
the lion ! shoot!’ and, before we could jump from our beds, the discharge of 
a gun was heard. The horses and cattle had been very uneasy for some 
time previously, snorting and struggling to get free: one horse actually 
broke his halter and ran away, but was brought back by Frolic. It is mi- 
raculous how both escaped from the lion, which then must have been 

cowling round us. On emerging we saw the oxen, like so many pointers, 
with their noses in one direction snuffing the air ; and found that an old 
white ox, which had not been fastened up on account of bis age and docili- 
ty, but merely driven amongst the rest, had strayed about thirty yards from 
our camp, to nibble some grass, and had been assailed by the enemy. Piet 
said that he saw the brute on the ox and fired, whereupon he relinqu shed 
his prey and fled, and the poor terrified ox hurried back to the waggon and 
his comrades; where he began stretching out first one leg, then another, as 
if engaged in a surgical examination ofhis limbs. The air all the while was 
piercivgly cold, and a basin of water in the tent had a coat of ice upon it an 
inch thick. The fires were anew supplied with fuel, and a watch set; the 
profoundest silence, broken only by the deep breathing of the oxen, reigned 
again; and, being thoroughly chilled, we nestled once more under oar 
warm blankets. On inspecting the trap in the morning we found, to our 
— disappointment, that a bad cap had prevented the principal gun 

rom exploding ; and that the small one had gone off, but missed its aim— 
the meat bore the marks of a claw, but was none of iteaten, The ox which 
had deserted was found uninjured, but the white one showed several severe 
scratches upon his neck, which swelled extremely. We resolved to wait 
another day, and prepare for the lion. 

The lion, however, escaped them; but ia the night they shot a large 
yvena. 

THE LION’S HABITS. 


‘The lion was heard iu the night. Contrary to prevailing notions, there 
is nothing very grand or loud in this animal’s voice while prowling at night ; 
it is a suppressed, panting roar, expressive of great impatience : when they 
approach very near, their purr can be distinguished, and the sensations pro- 

uced, both on man and beast, by this sound breaking the silence of night in 
an uninhabited wilderness, it is impossible to describe; though they must 
be entirely referred to a prior knowledge of the lion’s habits aud voice. | 
have heard the lion roar very loudly, but it is not a common occurrence: 
the natives pretend to understand bis language, and describe by it whether 
he is hungry or satisfied. 

Dive country was here thinly inhabited by Bushmen, who rejoiced in the 
dy es of the white population, as they drove the wild beasts farther into 
i¢ interior, A short notice is given of the general habits of 


THE BUSH PEOPLE. 


The habits of the Bushmen are migratory and unsettled, and, depending 
inso great a degree upon game for their subsistence, they rarely associate 
together in large numbers. Their arms consist of assegais, and bow and 
arcows, the latter poisoned by a vegetable extract from a species of amary|- 
lis, or by the poison of snakes or poisonous insects ; the shaft of the arrow is 
o! reed, bound at either end with sinews, and the point, commonly of bone, 
is 80 made that it can be drawn out and inverted; the poisoned end being 
always carefully sheathed in the reed till required for use. The bow itself 
is small and weak, nor, judging from their efforts to strike a hat which I 
once placed as a target, and offered as a prize to the best shot, are they very 
extraordinary marksmen. They generally creep up to within thirty yards 
before shooting at any creature. Their stature has, | think, been underra- 
ted as much as ‘heir intellectual capabilities: the men are not often below 
five feet, and the expression of their faces is mestly shrewd and animated. 
In hardihood they eclipse any class of beings that | ever saw. A leathern 
girdte around the loins is worn by the men, and an apron by the women; 


ai 








eleven feet, The present specimens belonged to the large white species, the 
least dangerous of the whole ; and I now discovered that the one which I 
first shot was of a different order, and by report a very vicious one, sv that 
its speedy death was perhups a fortunate event for us. We have not yet 
encountered many rhinoceroses, but indications of their existence are nu- 
merous. 
22d. Early in the morning we went tothe rhinoceroses, which lay at 
a slight distance from our camp, a large body of natives following us, who 
we learnt were a deputation of Bawangketsi from Sobiqua, their chiel, 
who wished us to visit his dominions. ‘(he Bawangketsi lit several fires, 
and commenced flaying their rhinoceroses ; vultures, as usual, closely watch- 
ing the dissecting process. Hacking away with tomahawk and assegai, the 
savages ina little while removed the entire ribs from the side of the female 
rhinoceros ; two of them stepped inside the belly, and, standing in blood 
above their ankles, aided their comrades in baling the clotted glutinous 
substance into the intestines, which had previously been inverted and fas- 
tened up at oneend. ‘Thus a black saliing on a large scale was manu- 
factured. It is needless to state that all the process was completed by hand, 
and that, with their naked arms and legs besmeared and encrusted with 
blood, all talking vehemently together, they were a savage and terrible 
group. The flesh was cutinto long thin strips to dry, for salt is here very 
scarce, and all the bushe: rourc were festooned with odious garlands of 
this nature. 

We find in another part of the volume 


AN ADVENTURE IN RHINOCEROS SHOOTING. 


Coming to the dry sandy bed of a periodical stream, we descried, as we 
thought, two rhinoceroses asleep in the low bush and reeds which grew 
along the margin. Cautiously approaching to leeward, we left the horses 
with Frolic, and advanced on foot to within thirty yards of the drows 
monsters. We were obliged to bend ourselves nearly double for conceal- 
ment, so slight a shelter did the bushes afford us. Here, to our surprise, 
we observed no less than five rhinoceroses, slumbering like so many fut 
pigs in a straw heap, and one leisurely drew near our ambush, but soon 
halted, and with a grunt arranged his ponderous frame in the most conve- 
nient attitude for repose. After a brief council of war, we both fired to- 
gether into the shoulder of the one nearest to us, which was somewhat pro- 
tected by an intervening shrub. 

Never did antelope rise more nimbly at hearing the lion’s roar, than did 
these five sleepers from their siesta. The wounded one, probably scenting 
the powder, came thundering towards us, like a locomotive engine: the 
rest fortunately took another direction, for we could scarcely have with 
stood such a charge of heavy cavalry. We dodged behind the bushes, 
through which the animal crashed as if through so much grass, and had the 
felicity of seeing it hurry beyond us: for my triend was within one ace of 
being trampled upon by the enraged animal in its headlong course. 

It was no uncommon thing for the travellers while peacefully journeying 
through a wild country, to be surprised by the appearance of some ferocious 
animal bounding across their path. On one occasion the author 


BROUGHT DOWN A FINE LEOPARD. 


We were slowly riding through this defile, wren a magnificent male 
leopard, that seemed to have been lying in wait for prey, bounded from 
the stream up the crags, with an agility only possessed by the feline race, 
and by them in a wild state. I lene instinctively from my horse, and, hav- 
ing a small double rifle in my hand, sent one ball after him, which striking 
a stone near brought him to bay; he faced me instantly with a resolute air, 
and gave me an excellent shot, which I took with the second barrel ;—he 
sprang forward with a growl, and lL ran to my horse, which, alarmed by my 
gestures, took to flight, so, facing the enemy, I expected his attack; but my 
companions, who, from the suddenness of the whole, had had no time to 
assist, shouted out, ‘ He is dead,’ and relieved my anxiety. The ball had 
pierced the leopard’s heart, and it lay qaite dead. } 

Sometimes the travellers came on unpleasant omens. ‘ Skulls, either of 
meu that have fallen in war, or been killed by lions, are occasionally to be 
seen bleaching on the plains’ The most valuable of all the beasts of chase 
for fuod were elands, which were occasionally met with in herds. We have 
a short account of the exciting nature of the 


ELAND HUNT. 


A few elauds were observed ; and, these valuable creatures not having 
been as frequently met with as we could have wished, we pursued them, 
hoping to lay in a good supply of fat. 

Four of them fel! to our rifles, and we returned in high spirits. Pearson 
had a bad fall, his horse coming down in rocky ground, but was not mate- 
rially hurt, although his gun-stock was broken in half. The scene at one 
period of the pursuit is worthy of description, though words can but inade- 
quately convey it to the reader’s mind. The elands were crossing an ex- 
tensive plain, the horses by the side of the huge bulls looking no larger 





which trickled forth cool and bright, enlivening the heavy dull stones with 
averdant cloak of moss, and enticing many moiley-piumaged birds and 
butterflies, beside larger animais of different kinds, to quench their thirst 
there: the 5; of the lion and rhinoceros could be discerned amongst 
others. This is indeed one of the most delightful objects both tw the eye 
and to the palate of a traveller in so sultry a phe nor can it be less so to 
the various creatures that drink its waters. 

These extracts will give an idea of the spirit of these volumes, though 
they fail to convey the variety of the scenes the author has described in his 

ges. All creation here presents itself under an aspect unknown to 
Eotope. The delusive mirage tempts the footsteps of the wanderer in 
search of lakes that fly from his vision as he attempts to reach them, breake 
the landscape into a thousand fantastic shapes, and gives gigantic dimen- 
sions to the forms of life that appear under its dazzling influence. Salt pans 
stretching over hundreds of acres cover the desert with an imitation of 
smooth and brilliant lakes. Fountains, breaking forth in the midst of arid 
plains, raise islands of the most fruitful and vivid vegetation for the refresh- 
ment of life, till the flow of the waters is lost in the spongy sand. Groves 
of thick and beautiful mimosa border the banks of rivers which give fertility 
to wide tracts of country, and nourish every species of existeuce, from that 
of the lordly elephant who crushes forest trees in his path, to that of the 
tiny insects which sport in the air like rays of brilliant light. 

The natives he met with were generally friendly in disposition. From 
several queens, whose attire consisted of brass bracelets and bead neck- 
laces, he received great attention. Wherever missionaries have penetrated, 
they have prodaced a marked end beneficial improvement in the native 
population. Mr Methuen does full justice to their labours, and expresses 
his belief that Africa can only be civilized through their instrumentality. 

This able and novel volume will afford amusement to all classes of readers. 
Since the work of Major Harris, nothing has beea written on Africa more 
likely to become popular. Some engravings are introduced, and with a map 
the work would have been complete. 

—— 


INDICATIONS OF VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


Iu a previous paper, we gave some account of those singular motions 
which have been noticed in the organs of several plents, remarking that it 
is apparently a mistake to believe spontaneity of motion to be the peculiar 
attribute of animal organisations. Our attempt, in the present instance, will 
be tu exhibit another aspect of the subject, and to give a few indications 
which seem to point to the conclusion, that the vegetable world is also in 
the possession of a species and degree of instinct or sensation. 

Until of late, it has been the universal opinion that both these endowments 
must be denied to vegetables; but with the progressive discovery of the 
motions alluded to, and-of the several facts about to be related, this belief is 
giving way to what seems a perfectly allowable deduction from these facts 
—an opinion of precisely the opposite character, however startling it may 
appear to many who have hitherto regarded plants as only a grade above 
the inorganic Kingdom. A short consideration of the subject, in the follow- 
ing manner, may prepare the way for the admission; and we believe few 
who will calmly discuss the question, will leave it with a doubt upon the 
mind. Ifthe evidence can scarcely be considered as conclusive, it is at all 
events of such a remarkable, plain speaking character, as to call tor a fair 
amount of credence and attention. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that at what may be called 
the confines of the zovlogical kingdom, there exist certain forms of simple 
animalcules, in which no nerves are, by our present instruments, to be 
discerned ; but we can hardly conceive these creatures to be destitute of 
them, when we find that they execute movements of a character bearing 
the most precise analogy to those of higher orders of created beings. Thus 
they chase their prey through the water; ir turn they themselves flee from 
their enemies: they possess the liveliest powers of locomotion, at the com- 
plete control of the creature; are endowed with the powers of digestion, 
and of the perception and discrimination of their appropriate nutriment ; 
which are all functions. in nobler creations, dependent upon the existence, 
if not of centres of sensation, at any rate of nervous fibres. It is easy, there- 
fore, to believe that in their case nerves, and a stimulable tissue not neces- 
sarily identical with ordinary nerves and muscles, do exist, but are imper- 
ceptible, owing to our defective and limited powers of investigation, But 
when these analogical inferences are developed to a point yet further, when 
they are made to embrace conferve, the humbiest of vegetable forms, a 
difficulty arises in the admission of the existence of nerves or muscles, for 
which ne other cause can be adduced than that, in the more complex struc- 
tures of the same kingdom, such an ae is not to be found; physiologists 
hesitating to admit the existence of other excitable tissues than animal mus- 
cle, and of other stimulas conveying fibres than animal nerves. An assump- 
tion like this is not absolutely necessary. It is impossible to say that cer- 
tain vegetable organs and tissues only discharge one function ; it is perfectly 
conceivable that they may be endowed with two or more, abstractedly.— 





than donkeys; each horseman having selected his victim, Intent upon 
chasing the ponderous creatures. whose sides and dewlaps reeked with 
perspiration, we did not perceive the advance of two rhinoceroses till they 
were close upon us, one on each side within one hundred yards ;--they 
were in a very excited state, while some troops of the blue gnoo, quagga, 
and sassaybie, dashing past, increased their astonishment end indignation ; 
—they ploughed the soil with their horns, and charged through the dust at 
everything which came near them, their ugly heads looking too large for 





the rest of the person being uncovered; and, with the exception of a skin, 
Wwhica In very severe weather is thrown over the shoulders, this forms their 
entire wardrobe. [ have seen little Bush children running naked in the 
org when tae temperature was so low that I bad on mea thick great 
at. 
The buffaloes were usually found congregated in huge herds in the vicinity 
@: water, Good sport was usually obtained in 


BUFFALO HUNTING. 


A A herd of at leasttwo hundred buffaloes, slowly grazing alung 4 hill-side 
towards the water, was soon descried, and securing our horses, we soon dis- 
mounted and appreached them. ‘ 

Buffaloes are very regular in their evening visits to the streams with which 
they are familiar ; they are most hideous, ungainly creatures, with very low 
shoulders, very heavy round bodies, and thick ‘short legs. Their horns 
are immense, ony in the bull, meeting together on the forehead, and 
forming an impenetrable shield to the brain, of nearly afoot in depth. They 
run with their noses protruded, and horns thrown boty carrying the head 
low, and presenting the most malicious roffian-like aspect, We crept with- 
in shet of the herd and fired ; all the balls struck, but Piet alone succeeded 
in killing a huge bull, which ran at least one hundred and fifty yards 
before it tell, though, as we afterwards found out, the bullet had perforated 
the heart. ‘The enormous beasts, scared by the report, charged, crashing 
through the bush, but stopped within five hundred yards of the spot whence 
they started. _In this manner we followed them up on foot, and killed foar 
besides wounding others, till the whole of them broke cover and fled. We 
had notat this time pony any experience of the buffalo’s revengeful dis- 
So we should not have pursued them so hotly, without securing a 

ree | ws imb in case of being attacked. Large limbs of the mimosas were 

pot pr and broken off by the rocky brows of the flying squadron, and a 
venti caught by the dogs in passing the wagons. Pearson hap- 
— ck og near is when thus arrested in its progress, it bellowed, broke 
oe are Ae and made a rush at him, which, stout as he was, 
sea arte, ppt . a: eee ; but, to save his ribs, he broke the 
sey aca a 5 Mt alo’s head, and so checked his fury ; when 
pap ay wn yg ~haiters were then brouglit, and it was fastened to 
2g Hee!, Where it strangled itself in the night. It was nearly dark 


before we had ceased shoot} i i 
ooting, so, leavin é é ° 
ental ie cur ce g g the dead buffaloes untouched, we 


1 ith. A white frost encrusted the grounc¢ 
set off in the direction of the buffalos 
largest, standing at the withers sixtee 
‘eet two inches : offore-elbow two fe 
pay apne to tip, > much curved ; ears twelve inches ; length of body 
a poe Poa — ackals had gnawed the lips and tore out the entrails 
<> pong — a _ vultures were descending in vast numbers, ho- 

g over head, and sitting in mopin sture jace i 
ee g ping postures on the adjacent mimosa 
, The first encounter With rhinoceroses was quite successful. 
yeasts seemed to be to dull too be very dangerous, 
party of natives gave them a specimen ot 


AFRICAN COOKERY. 


Continuing our walk, we spied two rhinoceroses in the mimosas below 
us, which we stole a march upon. On descending to low ground we for 
some little time could not descry our quarry; and came upon it quite sud- 
tenly ; the two enormous brates both lying asleep ina state of uncon- 
sciousness. At the first fire one of them, a cow, rushed by within a yard 
of our ambush, snorting violently, and limping on one leg ; we followed her 
up, and, after receiving several two-ounce balls in her shoulder, she fell 
with aloud scream. The second, which proved te be a young bull that 
had not yet abandoned leading strings, was necessarily killed also, since he 
would not allow us to come near his mother. The height of the cow was 
#ix feet at the withers ; length of head, two feet ten inches; of body, 


1 at daybreak, and svon after we 
The one which Piet killed was the 
n hands ! girth at shoulder seven 
et six inches; horns, two feet one 


The huge 
After the slaughter a 


their bodies. 
animals, conscious of their superior fleetness, treated the rhinoceros s. 
The shores of the large rivers were clothed with the most magnificent 





with the produce of the soil. 
scriptions given of 


THE BANKS OF THE MARIQUA. 


Heat and moisture together fostered the vegetation along the river banks 
in the most powerful manner ; and during our ride that perfect stillness, so 
common in the noon of hot days, wrapped everything in complete repose. 
The weather was intensely warm, althongh we rode chiefly in the shade of 
a broad belt of jungle, through which the numerous rhinoceros and buffalo 
—_ enabled us to proceed. We were frequently brought to a halt by 

eep ravines and gullies, where tributary streams had worn a channel to 
the river, but, by retracing our steps, always found an opportunity of cros- 
sing. The waters of the Mariqua, unbroken by a ripple, unless when a 
fish rose to the surface, glistened in the sun, and the foliage above them was 
motionless. Spoors of lion and hippopotamus, with old elephant tracks, 
were visible along the banks; and my pulse beat quickly as [ pictured to 
myself Behemoth, and the gigantic lords of the forest, bathing in these 
beautiful and lonely retreats. Every shade of green was combined together 
in one dense mass; the light and vividly green mimosa, the darker willow 
with its graceful and pensile boughs, acacias of various kinds, and number- 
less others, of which I knew not the names. On asudden, a lioness sprang 
from her lair with a growl, not a yard before me, and bounded off as fast as 
her legs would carry her, followed by all our dogs: I fired at her as she 
rounded a bush, but without effect. 

We next came across a herd of female waterbucks. These creatures are 
as large asa red deer; are of a dark-greyish colour, and have long hair; 
the females are hornless, but the males have horns upwards of two feet and 
a half, ringed, diverging, and upright, with a curve forwards. A white line 
encircles the tail in both sexes. 

The sportsmen bad often curious witnesses of their exploits. An Eng- 
lish gentleman, used only to the pheasant and partridge shooting of this 
country, would hardly relish sach lesbare on as are found in 

AFRICAN JUNGLES. 

Bain shot a rhinoceros, and Piet having killed a pallah, came for a horse 
to convey it to the wagons; but on returning he found the buck gone, and 
in its place the spoor of a large lion, which had taken it away, doubtless 
well pleased with a feast gained with so little trouble. John also, while 
cutting off some of the hide from a dead buffalo, saw two lions watching his 
manceuvres with much apparent interest. 

The cookery was as strange as the game. Here is 


A NEW DISH FOR M. SOYER. 

Breakfasted on elephants’ feet, cooked in the approved South African 
fashion by being placed in a hole with hot embers, and then covered with 
the same. The outer skin having been removed after this Pees 
process, a gelatinous substance like calves’ head was abstracted by means 
of a spoon, and when duly seasoned with pepper and salt formed no des- 
picable dish. 

In the midst of the most barren and desolate scenery, the traveller in 
these barbarous regions suddenly comes upon spots of unsurpassable beauty, 
where 


Mothing can be more striking than the de- 





FOUNTAINS ARE BREAKING FROM ROCKS. 


Continuing our ride, some Baquaines conducted us to a fountain beauti- 
fully situated at the rocky base of a bill, which formed one side of a pass 
through which the waggons were to travel. Above it was a steep and 
joaned rock, in whose crevices many wild fig-trees made their anchorage 
good, with apparently no means of sustenance ; their silvery roots ramifying 
confusedly among the rocky clefts like veins of white spar. Some trees of 
this kind overshadowed the spring, excluding the sun’s rays from the water, 





It was amusing to see with what utter disregard the other | 


Who, for example, could witness an oscillatorial filament wiggle itself out of 
a plate, and move towards the light with an invincible pertinacity, and could 
feel a doubt that it possessed the instinct that light was good fer it; in obe- 
dience to which impulse, it was using every effort in its power to reach it? 
Place by its side an humble animalcule, which, with movements of equal 
vivacity, dances hither and thither in his native element, and let science put 
| her finger upon the point where sensation ceases on the one side, and some 
new faculty commences on the other. 
Taking a hurried survey of the striking movements enumerated in a 
former paper —Here are plants folding close their delicate organs from the 
cold evening air, expanding them again to the genial] sunbeam; here are 


| vegetation, and here animal life seemed to vie in profusion and grandeur | plants shrinking from the drenching rain, or opening to welcome the re- 


| treshing shower, as their different constitutions may suggest ; here are some 
casting forcibly off every intruder to the honey cel], here are others, 
on the contrary, spreading their leaty traps for the capiure of such offend- 
ers; here are a few abashed and shrinking from the touch; and finally, 
were St Vitus’s Dance a vegetable malady too, here isone—the Desmodium 
gyrens—which is decidedly a victim to iv. 

Leaving, however, the di-cussioa to another and more befitiing arena, we 
would proceed to indicate that, putting aside the question of the amount ot 
sensation involved in the motions referred io, there are other and even more 
remarkable points of view from which to contemplate the subject. 

There is a class of poisons which may be shown to operate purely upon 
the sensation of animals, causing no chemical or physical disorganization 
of their struciure; these are opium, belladonna, Prussic acid, nux vomica, 
tobacco, &c. If, now, it can be shown that these agents act in a deleteri- 
ous manner upon plants, we have the presumptive evidence of strong 
analogy in support of the idea of vegetable sensation. M. Marcet has set 
the question at rest. From his experiments, it has been found that, even 
in minute quantities, the poisons specified are destructive to vegetable life. 
if a leaf ofthe sensitive plant is cut off, and placed in pure water, it curls 
up its leaflets, but in a short time they again expand, and retain their irri- 
tability for several days, expanding and shrinking up as on the plant itself, 
when touched with the finger or with a needle; but if another leaf is cut off, 
and placed upon water, to which a solution o! belladonna has been added, 
the leaflets collapse, and subsequently expand ; but after this it seems para- 
lysed--its life ia extinct, and even if i. is then put into pure water, it no 
longer can be made to contract. Electricity, extreme cold, mineral poisons, 
arsenic, &c. are productive of similar consequences. Every one is familiar 
| with that simple experiment, the fumigation of a rose-tree, to destroy the 
| insects which infest it. lt affords us an instance of the action of a narcotic 
poison not only upon the insects, but also upon the plant itself. The little 
creatures tumble from the branches, stupified with the tobacco fumes, And 
atthe same time it may be observed that the leaves of the rore droop, some 
of its youngest and tenderest branches hanging down, and only recovering, 
after exposure to a purer atmosphere, their former position and healthy 
aspect. The effect of these poisons obviously indicates that all plants pos- 
sess an occult principle, having a certain analogy to sensation. Itis found, 
also, that when certain chemical! substances in solution are presented to 
their roots, the foreign matter is carried into the circulating system of the 
oe but is almost invariably, it it is unsuitable fer its nutrition or for the 
ormation of its secretions, carried down again, and thrown off by the roots. 
Even in the s:lection of its proper food by the delicate spongiole of the 
root, it would seem as if some kind of discerning faculty were in operation, 
which at any rate may be compared to anita! instinct. 

The struggle which plants growing in a cellar or darkened room make to 
wards the light, however small the glimmer which may pierce the dark- 
ness, and the sedulous manner in which the radicle and plumule of the 

erm respectively avoid and seek he same influence, seem to xpeak in simi- 
at language. Every one who has watched the growth of the tendril of the 
vine, or the stem of the creeping-plant, must have observed that neither 
make any turns until they come into contact with some object around 
which they can twine; so thal, up to a certain point, the stem of the most 
inveterately-twisting plant remains as straight as possible; but at the point 
of contact with another body, a volution immediately commences, and 
thenceforward it proceeds in a spiral directiou around the object held in its 
embrace. Inthe case of the briony, simple contact with the object is not 
sufficient to cause the twisting of the stem. To prove this, the experiments 
of tying it with a string it at a certain point has been made ; bni the plant 
made no attempt to twist at that point. A small weight was then attached 
to the string, and the tendril immediately began to shorten itself by making 
several spiral turns. This seems to indicate that the tendril of the briony 
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naturally, will twist only when it has the weight of the stem to support. The 
writer who records this experiment, and whose striking phraseology is 
almost invicative of his name, adds, ‘it is a hand seeking in the dark, and 
grasping what it has felt by the action of muscles remote trom the sensible 
int.” 
Pothe remarkable manner in which plants search for their food, within 
certain limits comparable to that of animals, appears to,imply the existence of 
some higher impulse than mere fortuity. The strawberry plant will thrust 
its ‘runners’ completely across a garden walk, on to a bed of soil on the 
opposite side, where it will for the first time, as it were, perceiving its ob- 
ject to be pommel say out roots, and form a new plant. It is not uncom- 
mon to find travellers relating the most singular freaks played by trees and 
plants in quest of nutriment. Trees are sometimes found which have taken 
root on one side of adeep ravine, and having exhausted the sterile soil on 
that side, have pushed forth roots completely across the abyss, which have 
genes its opposite side, and there struck deep into more fertile ground. 

Janis are often to be found which have rooted in old wails; but soon ex- 
periencing the want of soil, extend long roots in the direction of the ground, 
which ner penetrate, and then form radicles. If the roots of a plant are 
accidentally denuded, and there happens to ke some moist substance, as 
wet moss, in their neighbourhood, they direct themselves towards it, and 
eventually succeed ia reaching it ‘ 

A modern and eminent writer narrates, ‘ that among the noble collection 
of palm-trees cultivated by the Messrs Loddige of Hackney, near London 
was one furnished with hooks near the extremity of the frond, evidently 
desigued for attaching it to the branches of trees for support, when grow- 
ing in its native forest. The ends of the fronds were ali pendent but one, 
which, beiug nearest to the rafters of the conservatory, lifted its end seve- 
ral feet to fasten to the ratler: uone of the other fronds altered their posi- 
tion, as they could not have reached the rafter had they attempted to do so.’ 
What a striking recognition, io the tree, of an evidently fortuitous cir- 
cumetance! What but instinct could have directed that vegetable hand to 
the roof for its support? and what but that keep pendent the branches which 
would have sought it in vain?’ We may conceive 4 similar impulse to di- 
rect the branches of the great banyau-tree, when they can no longer support 
the ponderous vegetation, to send down rvots which shall form at once a 
support and a source of less nutriment to it, extending the giant tree in 
every direction around the parent trunk 

The pandanus, or screw-pine, so called from the cork-screw-like ar- 
rangement of its leaves, commonly found in Madagascar, the Isle of France, 
and the Indian Archipelago, affords us a most curious example of a self- 
preservative instinct. The tree has somewhat the appearance as if the 
earth had been removed from its roots, leaving them dangling in the air. 
This arises from its sending down long aeria! roots for some distance above 
the ground. These roots are protected at their extremities by a loose cup- 
like investment of cellular membrane, which defends the delicate tissue of 
the up from any injury until it reaches the soil, where its use is at an end, 
and the roots ther bury themse:ves in the earth. The trunk of the tree is 
supported at some distance from the ground by a number of such roots, and 
as it year by year iucreases in size and weight, there would bea risk of 
the downfall ef the whole structure, were it not that, to compensate for the 
increasing pouderosity of the trunk, fresh roots are thrown out, which, 
reaching the ground, furm fresh props to the superstructure, acting also as 
buttresses against the too great bending of the tree before the wind. Bat 
it is worthy of remark, that if the tree leans to one side, endangering its 
safety daring the next storm, it puts out roots, at sume distance above all 
the rest, on the inclining side, which reach the earth, and forms supports to 
the trank perfectly analogous in their intention and use to the shores and 
+ nate used by human architects to prop up a building in danger of 
alling. 

Plante, in a few instances, would appear as if endowed with a care for their 
offspring. Not to enumerate the mechanical contrivance for this end, which 
do not belong to our subject, the mangrove, for example, retains its berries 
until they are firmly rooted by its side, when the parental connexion is at 
anend. Thisis true also of other plants; while some, whose drooping 
flowers woulc drop the ripened seed at the period of its maturation, erect 
their stems, as if to prevent the seeds falling out. 

Vegetable instinct seems also to find an illustration in the adaptability of 
plants to different climates. [1 1s well known that plants brought from tro- 
pical countries, after a little time, inure themselves to the altered circum- 
stances of the soil and iemperature of temperate latitudes: the must fami- 
Jat instances are the potato and the dahlia, both natives of tropical climates. 
Kalm, one of the disciples of Linneus, relates that apple-trees sent from 
this country to New England blossomed for a few years tou early for that 
climate, and bore no fruit,but after that learnt to accommodate themselves 
to their new situation. It is a fact, that seeds and roots brought from south- 
ero latitudes germinate in our country sooner than others brought from 
more northern ones—although exposed to equal conditions of temperature 
—owing to their acquainted habits; but these in time fall in with the new | 
conditions. 

Totake a concluding glance at the subject, It is manifestly impossible 
in this place, as indeed it would also be inappropriate, to do more than col- 
lect a few scattered instances of phenomena of daily occurrence in the ve- 
getable world which seem to point to the possession of a certain amount 
of sensation by them. In an inquiring spirit we may ask the nature and 
the cause of these, while it would be presumptuous to pronounce a decided 
opinion upon the question. It is reserved for modern science to link these 
—-_ together, and refer them to their pruper cause; ours is the more 

umble attempt to awaken an interest, which way stimulate further and 
deeper research, 

Bat while the present state of our information forbids all dogmatising 
apon the subject, we are by no means precluded trom the formation of a 
strong and not uureasonuble supposition that some such faculty as sensation, 
in @ low, and often in an obscure degree, appears to exhibit itself in some, | 
if not actually in all the examples detailed. Until the contrary is proved, | 
let us be content with this, which, at all events, is an ennobling ond exalt- | 

| 











ing belief; itis one which elevates our conceptions of the great Creator’s 
benevolence in all his operations ; and wheten we agree or not with 
W ordsworth— | 
‘ And ‘tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathies’— 
there can be no question that the subject demands considerably more at- 
tention and consideration than it has hitherto received. 
Were we to indulge in the dreams of poetic imaginings, we might ex- | 
pand our views, aud conceive— robably not altogether without truth, | 
even where no more prominent indications of vegetable instinct and sensa- | 
tion exist than are to be found in the fresh luxuriance of a thriving vegeta- | 
tion—that there is a world of sentient creatures delighting in the balmy 
rain, gladly welcoming the returning sun, and silently resting during the 
shades of night, rejoicing in a measure of happiness which, if not strictly 
comparable with that of higher beings, yet is all good of its kind, and 
— its humble voice to the hourly anthem offered by creation to Creative 
ove. 

In bringing the subject to a close we may borrow the words of an author 
before cited, aud while unwilling to express a decided opipion upon the 
subject, we may still confess our own strong inclination to his belief :—* If | 





the daisy, the germ struggling for the surface, the tendril searching for sup- | pee tn gee Pn tty | are = eh meen ip Bai in 
port, the root seeking water, the mimosa, and the hedysarum, are without | “°° 0" .” ning tine ne Gane ere arse ax 


metaphysical powers, without sensations ef consciousness, whence should | 
the sponge and the alcyoniam (recognised members of the zoological fam- 
ily) possess them 1’— Chambers’ Journal. 

-_—————__ 
QUEBEC.—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CANADA. 
Further Extracts from Hochelaga—Edited by E. Warburton. 

Take mountain and plain, sinuous river and broad, tranquil wa ers, state- 
ly sbip and tiny boat, gentle hill and shady valley, bold headland and rich, 
fruitful fields, frowning battlement and cheerful villa, glittering dome and 


raral spire, flowery garden and sombre forest—group them all into the 
choicest picture of ideal beauty your fancy can create, arch it over with a 


cloudless sky, light it up with a radiant sun, and lest the sheen should be too | 


dazzling, hang a veil of lighted haze over all, to soften the lines and perfect 
the repose—you will then have seen Quebec upon this September morn- 


ng. 
The river St. Charles, winding through low, rich grounds, empties itselt 


into a wide basin, closed in, to the north east, by the island of Orleans, [n | 


the angle it makes with the St Lawrence, is a lofty promontory ; there 
stands the city, walled and bastioned round. Onan undulating slope, rising 
gradually from the margin of the smaller stream to the foot of the battle- 
ments, lie the suburbs of St. Roch and St. Valliére ; St. John’s spreads up 
the shoulder of the height, along the land face of the defences; St. Louis is 
the continuation ; thence, to the river St. Lawrence, is open gruund. On 


the highest point of the promontory, and the most advanced into the stream, 


is Cape Diamond, the strongest citadel in the New World. On the river | 


side, a hundred yards of perpendicular rock forbid the fout of man ; another 
is fenced off from the town by a massive fortification and broad glacis; the 
third side of the grim triangle looks out upon the plains of Abraham, in a 
line of armed ram parts 

The lower town is built on a narrow strip of land, saved from the water, 


under the lofty cliffs of the promontory, stretching from the suburb of S:, 


Roch to where the citadel overhangs. Busy wharves extend all round the 
town and for three miles up the Great River, with numerous ships along- 
side. 

From Quebec to the opposite shore is but three quarters of a mile, but the 
basin just below is five times as wide, and large and deep enough to hold 
the English Navy Through the strait the tides flow with great rapidity, 
rising and falling twenty feet, as the flow or ebb of the sea dams up or draws 
away the waters of the stream. There are many and dangerous currents ; 
fery few rise again who sink for a moment in its treacherous arms; even 
strong swimmers have gone down like lead. 

The preity village of Point Levy, with its churches and nea: dwellings, 
ornaments the opposite side of the river; it, too, has a share of wharves, 
rafts and shipping. Quaint ferry boats, with paddle-wheels worked by four 
fat horses, pulling and puffing round the deck, cross every four minutes. 
Dirty, impudent looking little steamers run out from hidden nooks in the 
shore, lay hold of huge ships twenty times as big as themselves, and walk 
away with them as an ant carriesa grain of wheat. 

When pecple came on board, they toid us the English news they bad got 
two or three posts since we left There was the staff officer to give the 
soldiers their orders, the emigrant agent, some people of business come to 
look after their consignments, and a few to greet their friends, our fellow 
travellers. No one coming to meet me, | went ashore on my own account; 
landed at the bustling, dirty marketplace, climbed up into a caleche—a very 
queer looking affair on two high wheels, with a shaft frame like a gig, the 
body swinging on broad leather straps, fastened on to rude springs before 
and behind. The driver perched himself upon the narrow seat where the 
dashboard sould have been, shouted, Merchez! marches % aud the stout 
little horse started ata rapid pace. 

The way was up anarrow, winding street, twisting up the steep end of 
the promontory, with short cuts for foot passengers from bend to bend ; we 
enter the fortitied town through Prescott Gate, turn sharp to the left, and I 
am set down ata large hotel, with an open space in front, called the Place 
d’Armes. 

Now, while we rest after the long and weary voyage, lend me patience 
white I tell the old tale ot how, and by whom, this fair city came to be built, 
and why the flag of dear old England floats over the citadel. 

The first European who ever visited these lands was Jacques Cartier. 
Iu the month of May, 1535, the year after his cireamnavigation of New- 
foundland, he again sailed from St. Malo with thres small ships. He and 
his followers were blessed by the bishop in the cathedral, received the holy 
sacrament, and bade farewell to their friends, as if for ever. The little 
squadron was for a long time dispersed, but met again with great joy on the 
23th of June. Having visited Newfoundland, they kept to the north, and 
sailed into a large gulf, full of islands; they passed upon the north side of 
Anticosti, and sometimes landing by the way, came at length to the mouth 
of the Jaquenay. By means of two Indians, taken in the former voyage, 
at the Bay of Chalcuss, they conversed with the inhabitants, and overcame 
their terror. These simple people then received them with songs of joy 
and dances, giving them freely of all the provisions they had. The adven- 
turers soon gathered that there was a town some days’ sail still bigher up; 
this, and the river, and the countries round aboat, the natives called Hoche- 
lage ; thither they bent their way. he kind-hearted Indians tried, by en- 
treaties and innocent stratagems, to detain their dangerous guests. 

During the voyage up the stream they passed shores of great beauty ; the 
climate was genial, the summer warmer than that of France, and every- 
where they met with unsuspicious friendship. They found Hochelaga a 
fortified town among rich cornfields, upon an island, under the shade ofa 
mountain which they called Mont Royal; time has changed it to Montreal. 
The old name, like the people, is long since forgotten. The inhabitants had 
stores of corn and fish laid up with great care, also tobacco, which Euro- 
peaus saw here for the first time. The natives were courteous and friendly 
in their manners, some of them of noble beauty; they bowed to a Great 
Spirit, and knew ofa future state. Their king wore a crown, which he 
transferred to Jacques Cartier ; but. when they brought their sick and infirm, 
trusting to his supernatural powers to heal, the Christian soldier blessed them 
with the cross, and prayed that heaven might give them health. 

The adventurers returned to France next year, carrying off one of the 
kings with them, to the great grief of the subjects; he became contented 
with his lot, but soon after died. This was the first wrong the doomed race 
suffered from the white men. Four years afterwards, the Sieur de Rober- 
val, graced with many high-sounding titles, and aided by Jacques Cartier, 
landed at the St. Charles River. The inhabitants, mindful of former injury, 
met the strangers with war instead of peace. Four miles from Quebec is 
the village of Charlesbourg; there, three hundred years ago, the French 
built their first stronghold, to guard themselves from just vengeance. Their 
leader, tortured by the dissensions of his followers, soon led them back to 
France, and in 1539 he, with his brave brother, sailed to seek the visionary 
Cathay, and was heard of no more. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, when the gloom of his failure had 
passed away, Chauvin and Pontrave opened a fur trade at Zadousac, without 
much success. Next followed the piratical De Monts, with a fleet of forty 
sail, terrible alike to the white and native races; his Monstrous crimes 
caused his ruin. His successor, the worthy Champlain, founded the city 
of Quebec, in 1608, and cultivated the rich valley of the St Charles. 

With some of his followers he penetrated to the great lakes of the west, 
and returned in safety from among their fierce and savage nations. To this 
vast territory he gave the name of Canada, or New France. For many 
years the settlers met with great difficulties from the climate and the Indians 
but adventurers poured in from the old world, and wars and fire- water thin- 
ned their foes. Some powerlul tribes sought their alliance, serving them to 
the end with faith and courage. Montreal, Niagara, and other towns were 
founded, and Quebec was strengthened into the Gibraltar of the West. 

The quarrels of the mother countries involved these colonists in constant 
difficulties with their English neighbours of the south, and their Indian al 
lies added unheard-of-horrors to the wars. After many alternate successes 
a British army of great force, under the command of General Amherst, in- 
vaded Canada in 1759. Ticonderoga fell into his power, and Niagara was 
won by the division of General Johnson, after a gallant battle. These 

triumphs were of but little moment, for all knew that on Quebec the 
fate of Canada depended, and the repulse of General Hill half a century be- 
fure had given a lesson of its strength. A large fleet, however, command- 
ed by Admiral Saanders, carrying an army of seven thousand men, reached 
he Island of Orleans in the end of June. 

For a few years, and fora great purpose, England was given oue of those 
tmen whose names light up the page of history. He was humble, and gentle 
as a child, graceful in person and manners; raised by transcendant merit in 
early manhood, he did high service at Minden and Louisbourg. The pur- 
pose was accomplished, and the gift resumed at Quebec, when he was thirty- 
five years old. This was Wolfe; to him the expedition was entrusted. 

He took possession of the Island of Orleans, and occupied Point Levy 
with adetachment. His prospects wer? not encouraging: the great strong- 
hold frowned down on him with an almost inaccessible position, bristling 
with guas, defended by a superior force from a gallant army, and inhabit- 
ed by a hostile population. Above the city, steep banks rendered the land. 
ing almost impussible ; below, the country for eight miles, was embarrassed 
by two rivers, many redoubts, and the watchful Indians A part of the 


ships, but the sailors towed them ashore, and they were harmless. 

he plan which first suggested itself, was to atilack by the side of Mont- 
morenci, but the brave Montcalm was prepared to meet it. On the 31st of 
July, a division of grenadiers landed below the falls; some of the boats 
grounded on a shoal, and caused great corfusion, so that arrangements, ex- 
cellent in themselves, were in their result disastrous. These men, with an 
indiscreet ardour, advanced unformed and unsupported, against the entrench. | 
ments. A steady and valiant defence drove them back ; a storm threatened, 
and the loss was heavy, so the General re-embarked the troops with quiet 
regularity. The soldiers drooped under their reverse, but there was always 
one cheerful face, that of their leader. Inward care and labour wasted his 
weak frame; he wrote to England sadly and despondingly, for the future 
| was very dark; but he acted on an inspiration, Though his Generals 
were brave men, they started at his plans; he stood alone in his own bold 
| counsel, risked the great venture, and won. 

On the night of the 12th of September, the fleet approached the shore 
below the town, as if to force a landing. The troops embarked at one in 
the morning, and ascended the river for three leagues, when they got into 
boats, and floated noiselessly down the stream, passing the sentries unob- 








| Served. Where they landed, a steep, narrow path wound up the side of 


the cliff forming the river’s bank ; it was defended bravely against them, 


but in vain. When the sua rose, the army stood upon the plains of Abra- | 
ham 


Moat alm found he was worsted as a Genera), but it 


j to fight as a soldier ; his order of battle was promptly and skilfully made. 
| The reg 


two regiments. Beyond them, crowding the English left, were clouds of 
rrench and Indian skirmishers. 


;  ‘veneral Jownshend met these with six regiments; the Louisbourg Gren. | 
adiers formed the front of battle, to the right, resting on the ¢ liff ; there was | 
ry hnrtir ¢ 3 ° : y n 
| Wolfe, exhorting them to he steady and reserve thel discharge. The 
Frene ttacked ; 


a 


was still left to him | Quebec, as a body, hold a deservedly high position. 


gallant Canadian Seigneurs, with their Provincials, his right, supported by 


at forty paces: they staggered under the fire, but repaid | 
° ? c ' 
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it wel; at length they slowly mts ground. As they fei! back, the bayonet 
and the claymore of the Highlanders broke their ranks, and drove them 
with great carnage into the town. 

At the first, Wolfe, had been wounded in the wrist; enother shot struck 
him in the body; but he dissembled his suffering, for his duty was not yet 
done. Again a ball passed through his breast and he sank. When they 
raised him from the ground, he tried with his faint hand to clear the death 
mist from his eyes; he could not see how the battle went, but the voice 
which fel! upon his dying ear told him he was immortal, — 

There is a ema!! monument on the place of his death, with the date, aud 
this inscription "—' Here tied Wolfe, victorious. He was too precious to be 
left, even on the field of his glory. England, jealous of his ashes, laid them 
with his father’s in the town where he was born. The chivalrous Moni- 
calm was also slain in a lofty situation on Cape Diamond. A pillar is erect~ 
ed to the memory of two illustrious men, Wolfe and Montcalm ’ 

Five days after the battle, Quebec surrendered, on such terms as gener- 
ous victors give to gallant foes. The news of these events reached poms 
but forty-eight hours latter than the first discouraging despatch, and agent 
universal! joy for the great gain, and sorrow for its price. Throughout @ \ 
broad England were illuminations and sungs of triumgh, except in one 
country village, for there Wolfe’s widowed mother mourned her onty child. 

This is the story of Quebec nearly a hundred years ago, and the reason. 
why that flag of dear old England floats over its citadel. 

QUEBEC—-AUTUMN. 

Business, aid maging arrangements for my sojourn for the winter, occa. 
pied @ short Ume efier my arrival. At our fret leisuie, the captain aoc I 
started for a day of sight-seeing within the limits of the town, despite the 
almost tropical! heat of the weather. ! , ai 

Without entering into particulars about the public buildings, 1 may say, 
that the impression on our minds was, that they were exceedingly ugly. 
They are dispersed al] over the town, as if ashamed of being seen in each 
other’s company. There are tive gates of the city in the fortifications $ 
from each of these, streets run towards the centre of the town, playing at 
cross purposes in a moet ingenious manner, jorming bends and angles in 
every conceivable variety of inconvenience The streets are all narrow; 
the shops not generally showy, though much improved of late; the houses 
irregular. St. John’s is the principal thoroughfare ; it is paved with large 
blocks of wood. 

There are several pieasant walks: one ail around the ramparts; a plai- 
form, with a magnificent view, overlooking the river, and an esplanade to 
the landside. Wherever you can get your head high enough to look over 
the walls, you see around you a country of almost unequalled beauty. The 
portion of the city within the defences is called the Upper Town, and con- 
tains the dwellings ot the wealthier people, and the shops frequented by 
them. The great majority of this class are of English origin. ‘The private 
houses are built more with a view to comfort and convenience, than external 
beauty, and few of them are of any pretension. The Lower own consisis 
principally of banks, merchants’ offices, stores, and timber yards, with an 
amazing number of smal! hotels aud inns. bt 

The suburbs are nearly all built of wood, but have churches, hosp:tals, 
and convents of more lasting material. The great mass of the people in 
these districts are French Canadians. The total population of this cily is 
little short of furty thousand, being an increase of fifteen thousand in fifteen 
years. . ; 4a 

There are large Church ot England and Roman Catholic Cathedrals, and 
four churches of each of these persuasions, also two Presbyterian and two 
Wesleyan. There is a tolerable museum, and two good public librar.es 
The hotels are nothing to boast of; they are conducted on the Americen 
system, like boarding houses; the sleeping rooms are bare and uncomfort- 
able; the furniture of mine consisted chiefly of my portmanteau. 

Besides those of the citadel, there are three barracks, and guards and sen- 
tries in all directions. After nightfall, you are met atevery part of the ram- 
parts with ‘ Who goes there?’ which, however, you answer or not, as you 
feel disposed. The town is not lighted, with the exception of afew dim 
oil lamps in St. John’s Street, for which reason, perhaps, it is, that the city 
police seem to prefer that beat; and as they are gregariously disposed, you 
may always calculate on finding a sufficient number of them there to ap- 
prehend the mau who has knocked you down in some dark and distant 
part of the town, it you can only persuade him to wait till you fetch them. 

Most of the streets have wooden ¢rottoirs, very pleasant to the feet; those 
of St. John’s are crowded like a fair for two or three hours in the afternoon, 
with people shopping and showing themselves. Womankind of all ranks 
dress here very much as in England. The habitans, or French farmers, 
usually wear a coarse, gtey, homemade, cloth suit, with coloured saskes tied 
round their waists, and often red and blue caps of thick worsted work. _ 

You are never asked for alms; there is, apparently, no poverty ; man is 
dear, and bread cheap. Noone who is able and willing to work need 
want, and the convents and charitable institutions are very active | in their 
benevolence to the sick and infirm. In everything in this quaint old town, 
there is a curious mixture of English and French. You see over a corner 
house, ‘ Cul de Sac Street ;’ on asign-board, ‘ Ignace Bougainville, chemist 
and druggist.’ In the sbops, with English money. Jee pay a Frenchman for 
English goods; the piano at the evening party o Mrs. What s-her-name, 
makes Dutch concert with the music of Madame Chose's soiree, in the next 
house. Sad to say, the two races do not blend: they are like oil and wa- 
ter; the English the oil, being the richer, and at the top. The upper 
classes sometimes intermarry witk those of different origin ; the Lower very 
rarely. ; . 

The greater energy of the Anglo-Saxon race tells in everything. They 
are gradually getting possession of the largest ‘shops in the town, anc = 
best farms in the country ;,nearly all the trade is in their hands ; their num- 
bers, assisted by immigration, increase more rapidly. . The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Englishman is discontent; of the French, content: the 
former always Struggling to gain the class above him. the latter often sub- 
siding into that below. The time is not very remote when, by the con- 
stant action of these laws, the masses of the weaker family will be but the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the stronger. hha 

These French Canadians have many virtues besides their fatal one ot 
content; they are honest, sober, hardy, kind to each other, courteous in 
their manners, and religious to superstition They served with loyalty and 
valour in the last American war; the most brilliant achievement of the time 
was by a body of their militia at Chateaugay, numbering only three hun- 
dred men, under the gallant de Salaberry. General Hampton, with nearly 
twenty times their force, and a strong artillery, attacked them soon after he 
crossed the frontier, in his invasion of Lower Canada. He was repeatedly, 
and finally repulsed; the defensive position was so well chosen and hand- 
led, that the assailants became confused in the woods, and fired upon each 
other. In the end, leaving a good many prisoners in the hands of the vic- 
tors as memorials of their visit, they hastily evacuated the country. ms 

Efforts are now being made to extend education in Lower Canada : but 
there is great objection to it among the habitans, and indifference on the 
subject among their superiors. The people are wonderfully simple and 
credulous. A few years ago, at a country town, an exhibition of the iden- 
tical serpent which tempted Eve, raised no small contribution towards 
building a church, thus rather turning the tables on the mischievous reptile. 

Many of their expressions savour strongly of the national maritime pur- 
suits of their ancestors, the early settlers; such as ‘embarquer’ used as 
‘ to get into a conveyance ;’ ‘ baliser’ a road, is to mark its direction throug? 
the snow with the tops of fir trees; while the pronuncia'ion even of the 
educated is peculiar, as, foc example, ‘ bon swere’ for ‘ bon soir.’ A party 
of Canadian ladies were the other day admiring a painting in one of the 
charches; a traveller from the United States, who was going about sight- 
seeing, was looking at it at the same time, and intruded himself somewhat 
abruptly on their conversation ; after a few preliminary remarks, he ob- 
served, ‘That the Canadians do not speak the pure language like the 
French.’ ‘ Alas, no,’ retorted one of the ladies, ‘ we speak it much as the 
Americans do English.’ ; < 

Since Canada became a portion of the English empire, Many oi the t& = 
relating to property have been found harassing and unsuitable -- ae 
been changed by the representatives of the people. The action of | — 
bankruptcy is different from that in England: by settlements on — 
person, the property is secured from the effects of a failure ; and eg sate 
times falls very injuriously and unjustly on the creditor. Wue his wife 
chant starts in business he can settle ten thousand pounds « 2 nh oy 
though at the time he may not possess half the money; 4 ae = 
fails, when his debts and credits may be very large The sett yore . - 
wife stands as the first claim, which probably the creditor can he en “ 
no assets remain for the real debts ;—so that the advantages . a" fire . : 
are like Sir Boyle Roche’s reciprocity—all on one side. In = an alee 
casional occurrence of instances of this sort, the mercantile community 


s . . . shen the alteration in tn¢ 
There was « great panic a few years ago, when 


} age" - ‘ ; i — : : io at the trade of the 
gular troops were his left, resting on the bank over the river; the | duties on Baltic timber took place, but time has snow? tha 


: i i astinjured by 
St. Lawrence, in that most important branch, is not iD the le ij 3 


: = . ry the 
it; indeed, on the contrary, that it has since largely ‘ittl — y it cant howe 
trees can be cunt down and shipped, our wonderful ro is anc spice om 
allup. They now send us large quantities o! fi ur anc ee, weal g90n 
be able to send us more, as the free trade to Sagland at them the 
couragement of very high prices; a relaxation by our core la we beans : 
course. deprive them of their trade as they at present enjoy it—!n me ¥- 
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je they are most in want of in Canada, at present is, man— 
oe igh t Y een they get that raw material, they soon manufacture 
it into * comfortable goods.’ As our production of this commodity is 4 Ta- 
pidiy increasing, we should take pains to supply their markets better. De? 
wanderers! we should not speak lightly of their mournful yes 
the struggle for their coarse food too fierce at home : tarewell — “ 
farewell the land they still love, though it only gave taem the crue! g i | 
lite! Trrast me, the emigrant ship and the Canadian forest are not i > 
roses. But there, with patient industry, they can always, in the end, wor 
out prosperity. . mw var 
The citadel is the object of greatest interest in Quebec. e€ appre 
is up a steep hill forming the glacis. Threatened by guns in all digeottons, 
you mast pass by a winding road through a detached fortification, an a 
rive at the gate into the body of the place. The front is a high resmesee 
of cut stone, with several embrasures for cannon, and numerous loopholes 
for muskeiry Zrom the bomb-proof barracks within. There are certain in- | 
effectual forms of jealousy as to admission, kept up; my bry pcre s po 
form procured us immediate entrance. To the unprofessional eye t oa P ms 
appears impregnable, and is, no doubt, of great strength, in spite of one e 
two weak poin's, which the captain pointed out to me in vee recA 
may, howeve:. be considered pertectly sate from any besieging force ikely 
to be broag.: against it trom the American continent, for many years to 
come. 
On the jas: day ot the 








ear 1775, the American Genezai Monigome! y was 
slain, and most ot his feliowers shared his fate or were taxen. in an attack 
on this stronghold: it was defended by General Carlton, the loyal inhabit- 
aats, and the crews of some English merchant ships; with about one hun | 
red regular troops and invalids. 
> in the year 1338, Theller, Dodge, and three other staie prisoners, trom 
the Canadian rebellion, made their escape 1n a Snowy night from this cila- 
del, while in charge of a battalion of the guards; to the infinite chagrin ved | 
we officers, the two first got clear | from the town, the others were re- | 
taken, one with his leg broken by a fal from the walls. — : 
‘A short time after this day’s expedition, I was highly pleased at finding on | 
my table an invitation to a military ball, which was to take place at the 
barracks; this offered the wished-for opporiunity of judging if the living | 
beauties of Quebec were as worthy of admiration as the inanimate. From 
those I had already seen walking about, | was inclined to decide very fa- | 


| 
| 


vourably; bat there is no such place for forming an opinion on these | 


matters as a ball room. : . 

Having discovered tat ten o'clock was the proper hour to go, I presented 
myselt punctually at that time at the door of the barracks, and, with a crowd 
of other guests, walked up stairs. The room was ornamented with flags 
and siarso! swords, bayonets and ramrods, arranged about the walls in a 
a very martial manner; but the passages had an air of rural simplicity, 
carpeted with green baize and overhung with boughs of trees: little side 
roots were turned into bowers, sofas supplying the places of rustic seats, 
and wax lights of sunshine. Though the passages did not appear to lead | 
any Where in particular, they seemed to be very muca frequented by some ot | 
the couples, after the dances, and the bowers were never unoccupied. 

At one end of the ball room was the regimental band, whence the lungs 
ot some dozen or so of strong built soldiers, assisted by the noisiest possible 
musical coutrivances, thundered forth the quadrilles and waltzes. [t was 
a very gay sight; about eighty dancers were going througha quadrille as I 
entered the room; the greater number of the gentlemen were in their hand- 
some uniforias ot red, blue, and green; good looking, with the light hair, 
tresh complexion, and free and honest bearing of Englisiumen; sume were 
mere boys having just joined from school, with very new coats and very 
stiff collars and manners. Then there were the Canadian gentlemen, with 
their white ne«kcloths and black clothes, generally smaller and darker than 
their Englisr fellow subjects, and much more at home in the dance. 

On a range of sofas at one end of the room sat the mammas and chape- 
fous, atienlec by the elderly gentlemen; here also were the young ladies 
who were noi dancing, but they were very few. 1 obtained a place in this 
group ot looxers on, and found myself seated nextan elderly young lady ot 
rather an angular cast of mind and body; as she did not dance much, she 
hac ample opportunity to give me the names and ‘ historiettes’ of the com- | 
pany. She vas one of those whose tastes had taken a literary turn, and | 
she had rea. nearly all Byron’s poems, with Shakspeare from begin- | 
ning tu enc. On the strength of this’ she lamented to me the intel- | 
fectual inferiority of many other fair feilow-citizens ; telling me in con- 
idence that they did not read much, that, before their education was finish- 
eu, they bega:. receiving visitors and going into society. She wondered how | 
seusible men zonld find pleasure in the conversation of silly girls, who talk | 
adout nothing but their amusements. Ill natured things! As she spoke, a | 
i o's up, and the dancers passed us by, two and two, on their way | 
to th ite passage and bowers. The gentlemen seemed to find great | 
pleas: ‘onversation, whatever it was about ; and no wonder, with | 
such bright Die2k eyes to help it out. | 

The young ladies were nearly a}l clad in white muslin, very simply, but | 
very tastelally ; [ do not think [ ever saw so many becomingly dressed, in 
propurtion te their number ; the fashions were much the Same as in Eng- | 
‘and, perhaps a little older in date. 

They were generally very attractive, but it would have been difficult to 
singié oll aay vhe wilh much higher claims tu beauty than ber companions. 

lost of them had dark eyes and hair, their figures were light and graceful, 
their manners particularly winning. There is one taing in whichthe Canadian 

ladies ceria.uiy excel, that is, dancing ; I never saw one dance badly, and 
some of thei: eve the best waltzers and polkistes 1 have ever seen in a ball- 
room. 

I see my Iviead the Captain coming ; on his right arm rests a white glove 
with a litte hand in it; and a pair of large merry blue eyes, shaded by 
long, fair ring eis, are looking up into his grave face. He is so busy talk- 
ing atid listening, that he does not see me. Happy Captain, I wish I was 
young again What a pretty girl that is with the fair ringlets,’ said J to | 
my sour frien’. ‘Some people think so,’ answered she; for , my part, I | 
think that silly smile is very tiresome.’ 

‘There is 2 waltz! nearly every onejoins. 
rsakes me giddy to look at them. The brass instruments in that terrible 
band scream .ovderthan ever. The room is filled with flying clouds of , 
white muslin—with scarlet and gold flashing through. Surely they must | 
be growing t:red now ; some of the young gentlemen with stiff collars are | 
becoming nearly as red in the face as inthe coat. Some breathless couples 
vanish among t2e bys'anders; others sink exhausted on the seats round the 
room. Now, there is a clearer stage, and we can distinguish the dancers 
better. There go the Captain and she of the fair ringlets! Her tiny feet 
spin round sv fast that they can hardly be seen, she seems not a feather 
weight upon thea. There is a limit to the power of human beings. That | 
storm of wind instruments cannot last much longer. Hush! there is a 
calm. The whirlpool instantly subsides, and the stream glides away to the 
rural passage. 

( was soon walked off from this gay scene to make a fourth at a rubber of 
whist, whence | was released to escort une of the chaperons to supper. 
While I was performing the necessary duties of attendance, the lady told 
me that there was to be a pic-nic on the morrow to the Chaudiere — 

Beautiful waterfall, large party, steamersa ils from the wharf at eleven 
o'clock, happy tu see you there.’ At this moment in came the Captain 
aud fair ringlets:—* Dear child, don’t dance too much to-night—hot rooms 
—pic-nic in the morning. My daughter, Sir.’ 

! am very glad she is going, I will certainly go, too, thought J. | What- | 
ever the Chaudiere may be, it will look the better for having those bright | 
blue eyes sparkling beside it. 

About two o'clock the ball-room began to empty ; gentlemen with their | 
pea ackets on sauntered about the foot of the stair case ; every now and | 
pt te 0 heaton ~: — extraordinary head-dresges and long cloaks, | 
sackets and walk seag wide th - ae take the arms of the oo 
Who is that leaning xb ‘ a here ” the Captain, [ know his walk. 
eet See ning sarm? The face is quite covered up in the snug 
unuet Dulas they pass out under the lamp into the street to join their 

g, fair ringlets have strayed out over 
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At what a pace they go! It 





party, I can see that two or three lon 
the cape of the cloak. 


At eleven © ziock the next day [ joined the party, of some five-and-twenly 
people, on the wharf; soon afier, we were taken up by a quaint little 
steamer, Ans going merrily with the tide onthe great river. About seven 
miles from the town we landed on the south bank. A crowd of country 
-arts were waiting for us; we mounted, two in each, and placed some ple- 
‘horic-looking baskets in an extra one. These conveyances were very 
simple; Unenzambered with springs, or any other unnecessary luxury, the 
seal, sling wis: ropes across the centre, held the passengers; the driver, a 

le Canadian ooy, sat on the shaft, to guide the stout little pony. 

{t was a beaaiilul September day; a fresh breeze blew from the river 
rustling chesrially among the varied leaves of the trees by the road-side, 
aid chasing ine light clouds rapidly over our heads, while the landscape lay 
in allernate .igh: and shade. The road wasa very rough one; every here 
and there crossing little streams by bridges made of loose planks or logs of 
timber, over waich the active little ponies trotted without a false step. "The 
country was rich, but carelessly cultivated fortwo miles, and then we enter- 
€< the bush; for about the same distance we continued terongh it till we 
arrived at the halting-place 7 

‘he younger people of the expedition had managed to get the fastest 
Ponies, and were far ahead of us; the lady who bad asked me was my 





| were cocied under a shady rock in the waters of the Chaudieére, 


| irresistible. 


, Stage of decay; after the hectic flush, it dies and falls. 


and he felt weak and fatigued. 


travelling companion, and our united weight kept us last in the race. We 
found them all waiting patiently tor ourarrival, and the partnerships see - 
ed much the same as at the ball the _ before. It was the custom of the 
country ; lucky Captain that it should be so! 

All cow, old and young, scrambled down a steep and narrow path through 
the wood, making its echoes ring again with noise and laughter. At 
length the party, witha few exceptions, re-assembled at the foot of the 
Chaudiére Falls, 

The height is little more than a hundred teet, and at this time of the 
year there is but little water in the river; but it is a singularly beautiful 
scene: the rocks overhang and project, so that the misty stream plunges 
turbulently about among them, falling in a zig-zag course, halt shrouded in 
spray, to the cauldron below, which is shut in bysteep cliffs and banks, The 
waters foam and whirl about in the most extraordinary manne: near the fall, 
bat grow still and dark again as they apprvach the gorge between the hills, 
wheu they pass through to the level country. By this gap opens a distant 
view of the fields and forests of the rich banks of the St Lawrence. Over- 
head, and wherever the grim rocks offer a resting-place, firs, pines and 
cedars cluster down to the very edge of the stream, as well as on the little 
rugged islands between the divisions of the shallow river above the falls; 
wiile bright green mosses and lichen, with creepers hanging over the rough 
sides of the cliffs in fantastic drapery, complete the picture. 

When we had for some time gazed on the fairscene, we and the mosqui- 
toes began to dine; the plethoric baskets yielded up their stores. A while 
dea! box produced a dozen of bottles with long necks and leaded ge owe 

ere 
Wasa great deal ot innocent mirth, and the fun usually arising from such 
things as scarcity of drinking-glasses anc knives and forks; a servant 
iumbling while coming down the steep path, and breaking halt the plates ; 
and a lean dog darting off with a fine fow!; accidents which are to be ex- 
pected in pic-nics in all parts of the world. Afier dinner, groups wandered 
about in all directions; the falls were examined in every possible point of 
view. These discursive rambles were tar too difficult for the chaperons to 
undertake, so they wisely did not attempt it, and quietly rested sheltered 
under the shade of the rocks, till the long shadows of the pine trees on the 
deep pool told them it was time to muster their charge and return. It 
was some time before they were collected, and settled in the carts as 
betore. 

We recrossed the St Lawrence in row boats, walked to a friend’s house 
in a beautiful little nook ander a high headland, where everything was pre- 
pared for the party—tea, lights, fritters,and an empty room, No one ap- 
peared at all tired ; those who had walked the farthest in the woods danced 
the longest, and it was some time after midnight when we were ratiling 
along the moonlit road to Quebec. 

Such was a day’s amusement in Canada; and [ do not envy the man 
who could not be infected with the good-humour and innocent mirth of 
such kind and friendly companions, and moved by the beauty of such 
scenery. 

The ladies of Canada possess in a great degree, that charm for which those 
of Ireland are so justly famed—the great trustingness and simplicity of 
manner, joined with an irreproachable purity ; the custom of the country 
allows them much greater freedom than their English sisters, They drive, 
ride, or walk with their partner of the night before, with no chaperon or 
guard but their own never failing self-respect and innocence. They cer- 
tainly are not so deeply read generally as some of our fair dames; they en- 
ter very young in life, aud live constantly in society afterwards, so that 
they have not much time for literary pursuits; there is also difficulty in ob- 
taining books, and the instructors necessary for any very extensive acquire- 
ments. But they possess an indescribable charm of manuer, rendering 
— perhaps, quite as attractive as if their studies had been more pro- 
ound. 


in this climate of extreme heat and cold, they very early arrive at their 
full beauty ; but it is less lasting than in our moist and temperate islands ; 
when thirty summers’ suns and winters’ frosts have fallen upon the cheek, 
the soft, smooth freshness of youth is no longer there. 

The officers of the army show themselves very sensible to the attrac- 
tions of the daughters of Canada: great numbers marry in this country; no 
less than four of one regiment have been made happy at Quebec within a 
year of the present time. The fair conquerors thus exercise a gentle retal- 
lation on the descendants of those who overcame their forefathers. Nearly 
all the English merchants also have married in this country; and, from 
what I perceive, those who still remain bachelors are very likely soon to 
follow their examples. 

From the limited numbers of the society, few of these liltle flirtations es- 
cape the vigilant eye of the public, and as fair an allowance of gossip goes 
on at Quebec as atany place of its size in the British dominions; but it is 
seldom or never mischievous, or ill meant, and, while observing with won- 
derful penetration all the little partialities, it treats them with the leniency 
their innocence deserves, 

Lake Beaufort, fitteen miles from Quebec, is spoken of as a scene of con- 
sidef@ble beauty ; the angling is sufficiently good to offer a further induce- 
ment ‘for a visit, and to astranger, its being actually in the bush, makes it 
One tine September morning, the Captain, the young Ensign, 
and I, starred tor its shores: the latter, in virtue of his yuvuth, riding a high 


| trotting horse, while we were driven by a littke weazened Canadian, in a 


caléche. The first five or six miles of the way was an excellent turnpike 
road, then gradually growing narrower, and the ruts wider. There were 
neat rows of houses on either side, with here and there a church, and wood- 
en crosses erected in conspicuous places, hung round with rags, bands of 
straw, and other humble offerings, by the simple and religious Canadians. 
Alter some distance the farms became more scattered, and the intervening 
masses of bush more frequent, and of greater size. For the last few miles 
there was merely a track through the torest, where the trees had been cut 
down, leaving a space wide enough to drive through. We at length 
reached a large Clearing ; beyond it lay the lake, surrounded by undulating 
hills of rather a poor outline, clothed with the forest down to the water’s 
edge, and, indeed, beyond it, for the quiet waves crept in among the bared 
and blackened roots of the lower trees, reflecting the distorted limbs upon 
their bosom. 

_ It is almost impossible to convey an idea of the gorgeous colours adorn- 
ing the foliage of a Canadian autumn. The sombre pine, the glassy beech, 
the rasset oak, the graceful ash, the lofty elm, each of their different hue ; 
but, far beyond all in beauty, the map!e brightens up the dark mass with its 
broad leat of richest crimson, For three weeks it remains in this lovely 
This tree is the 
emblem of the nationality of Canada; as is the rose of England, the 
shamrock of Ireland, and the thistle of Scotland. 

The Ensign had galloped on to the farm house where we were to stop; 
we found him resting on a rude sofa, and complaining of a slight indisposi- 
ion ; determined to remain indoors, as the heat of the san was Very great, 
; We unwillingly left him behind, embarked 
in a Crazy little boat, and pulled to a promising-looking bay, with a pebbly 
beaci’, on the opposite shore. “ 

The gentle morning breeze had ceased, the midday sun blazed fiercely 
down on the smooth, dead water, not a leaf stirred in the many-coluured 
woods; there was no bird or buzzing insect in the air, no living thing upon 
the land, and, what was worst of all, there were no trout in the lake; at 
least, we could not catch any, though we tempted them with all the daintiest 
morsels that our fly-hooks could supply. Our arms ached from casting the 
lines, our eyes, from the dazzling glare of the reflected light off the waters, 
and our ears, from the deep silence. So we put by cur rods, skirting 
lazily along under the shade of the tall trees, till we were opposite our 
landing place, and then struck boldly across the lake, and reached the farm - 
house. 

_QOur companion was no better; be felt chill und weak. We wrapped 
him up as well as we could, placed him in the caleche, and returned to 
Quebec. 

The next morning he was worse, feverish, and his spirits mach depress 
ed; he ceased to talk, poor boy ! of the sleigh he was to have in the winter, 
the moose hunting, and the gaieties he and his companions looked forward 
to with so much pleasnre—his conversation was of home. 

That night he was bled ; the day after he was no better, his ideas wan- 
dered a little, and his head was shaved ; the fever was very high, but no 
one was alarmed about him, he was so strong and robust. I went again in 
the evening to see him, but be did not quite know me. It was necessary to 
keep him quiet ; as he seemed inclined to sleep, we left him alone. In the 
next room five or six of his brother officers were assembled round the open 
window ; I joined them, aud we sat talking for some time on various sub- 
jects, the conversation gradually taking a more serious tone as the night 
advanced. 

Near midnight we were startled by the door suddenly opening; the sick 
man came in, and walked close up to us. He had just risen from his bed ; 
his eyes were wild and wandering, his flushed face and bare head gave him 
a my pons appearance. ‘1 am very ill,” he said, “none of you think so, 
but I know T am dying.” As we carried him back to his room every vein 
throbbed, the fever raged through him. All the medical advice the town 
afforded was summoaed, and he was watched witk anxious care all night. 
They fancied he slept towards morning: he seemed much better; it was 
said the cricia had passed ; le was weak, but quite tranquil. They thought 
he was out of danger, and his triends left him for a little space, some to rest, 
others to pursue the amusements of the day. 











At three o’clock that afternoon, a military band was playing a lively 
overture on the esplanade close by ; well-fillec carriages were ranged on 
the road outside ; two or three riding parties of ladies and gentlemen can- 
tered about ; gay groups wandered to and tro on. the fresh green. turf; 
merry, laughing faces looked out of the windows of the houses on the ani- 
mated scene ; the metal roots and spires glittered in the bright, warm sun- 
shine. 

At three c’clock that afternoon, on a small, iron-framed bed, in a dark, 
bare, barrack-room, thousands of miles away from his kindred, with a hos- 
pital narse by his pillow, the young Ensign died. 

—-— 


THE TCHINGEL GLACIER. 


Qur excursion was one that was rarely undertaken, and has, | believe, 
never before been described. This circumstance, together with the peculi- 
arities of the route, May make the eketch of it bear somewhat the appearance 
of novelty, albeit it is laid in a country so thoroughly explored and described 
as Switzerland. The head of the valley of Lauternbrunnen is closed in by 
a part of the giant chaia of Swiss Alps, whose summits are crowned eter- 
nally with snow, and whose sides are clad with ice. A pase ot great height 
leads from the valley at right angles to it, and descends upon the village of 
Kaudersteg through the GEschinen Thal. Higher up the valley, and lead - 
ing on from its extremity, but thousands of feet above it, lies the great 
Tchingel Glacier. To visit this, and, if possible, to cross il, was our pres- 
ent object. ere 

A walk of a few hours brought us te our destination for the evening; it 
led us past the fall of the Staubach, its waters swept away, as they fell, by 
distance and the wind, and also past that of the Schmadribach, whose situa- 
tion makes it the more picturesque of the two. A rade path at first, and 
soon after none at all, led us more than « thousand feet above the valley; 
sometimes among fir-trees, and sometimes through little streams, that trick. 
led down to add their mite to the lake of Thun. At this height, on an open 
piece ot turf, a single chalet is erected, to enable a herdsman to tend a few 
cows while they are at the pastures. Here the brawny Swiss, who was to 
be our host for the night, braves the weather annually, uatil the snow ob- 
liges him to descend, although he numbers sixty-seven years. A hay loft 
above the cows served us for a sleeping apartment, til! the dawn of morning 
warned us that it was time to depart. 

But alas! the morning proved most unfavourabe! to our excursion. A 
fog had set in, so thick that we could see but a few paces in advance of us. 

e waited some hours, in hopes that the weather would clear ; and this 
hope failing, we set off in the mist. Had we at that time been able fally to 
appreciate the danger of the route, we should have decided otherwise ; but 
as the chamois-hunters, who acted as our guides on this occasion, declared 
themselves willing to proceed, we set off. For some distance our way lay 
along the side of a steep part of the mountain of the Steinberg, bui the pre- 
cipice was principally hid by the mist. Crossing several streams, which, ia 
consequence of the steepness of the ground, tumbled almost in the manner 
of cascades, we arrived at a quantily of snow, the remains of an avalanche 
of considerable size. ‘This we crossed, and then climbed, for the space o! 
a quarter of an hour, a hill formed of the debris brought down by the 
waters from above. We now arrived at the lower part of the glacier. [t 
was covered in great measure with snow, and formed a gently inclined 
plane. At the side were some traces of a moraine—as the mass of stones 
which the glacier, in its progress, brings down from the summit of the 
mountains is called. The last occasion on which the glacier had been cross- 
ed was early inthe year. A considerable change had, in the meanwhile, 
taken place. The sloping nature of the ground beneath it had had its usual 
effect upon the ice. In its advance it had cracked, by reason of its own 
weight, and large impassable chasms had formed. Small streams of water 
were running through some of them. By keeping, however, the line of 
our Toute, and following the chinks te their head, we evaded those of the 
greatest size. 

All this time the fog had been closing in, thicker and thicker, and we now 
held a council, to decide on our future plan. There are two ways ot reach- 
ing the summit of the glacier: the one, by following its course, and passing 
under the Gletcher mvuntain, would have taken us by a sweep into the 
great plain of snow at the top; the other, by climbing the crags which skirt 
it, and cutting off the angle, would lead us tothe same spot. The density 
of the fog, and the delay we had made at starting, seemed to require us to 
hasten our expedition. Having, therefore, sent on one of our patty to re- 
connoitre, and finding that there were no streams, it was finally determined 
to proceed by this, the more rapid, bu: more dangerous way, and to climb 
the precipice, ca!led by the chamois-hunters ‘ the step ot the Tchingel.’ 

Leaving the glacier, for some time we mounted an acclivity formed by a 
downtall of shale and mud. It was so steep, that we were obliged to con- 
tinue the ascent without ceasing, in crder to prevent ourselves from sliding 
backwards. By this, we arrived ata place where Hannibal's expedition of 
destroying the rock with vinegar seemed necessary to be put into execution 
The Tchingel Schrit, which now lay before us, was apparently as impas- 
sable as any rock that reality or fiction could conjure up. It is a precipice 
altogether perpendicular; aud along the top of it rans a narrow ledge, iz 
face of the upper precipice, where there is bare room for tite footing of one 
person atatime. Below lay the precipitous hill of shale, on which we 
could only stand with the assistance of our alpeustocks. To attemptto des- 
cend it again, would have been to court a difficulty much greater than we 
hed already found in its ascent, on account of the softness of the maierial, 
which gave no hold to the footing. We saw, therefore, that our only way 
lay over the rock before us, there being no room for hesitation, had we ior 
a moment doubted. 

Our position was, in fact, one of considerable danger. ‘The hill on whick 
we stood had gradually grown narrower in the ascent, after the form of a 
pyramid, till, at the top, it was only a few yards yide. ‘Thus, if, in climb- 
ing the precipice befere us, we shoula slip, our fall would not be imme- 
diately upon the hill, but into the depth below, which continued one im- 
mense chasm of many hundred feet. From the face of the rock, here and 
there piecesof stune jutted out; of these, some were only a few inches in 
size, afflurding a very precarious footing. One or two were of more con- 
siderable dimensions. _[n stepping upon one of the latter, the youngest 
guide, perceiving that it trembled under him, struck it afew times with 
his foot. It shook,cracked, and gave way It fell into the abyss below, 
rattting and echoing whenever it struck against the side of the rock, till the 
noise it made was lost in distance long before it reached the bottom. 

We looked in each other’s faces, I believe, for an instant, and read in ev- 
ery countenance the expression of our own feelings. If another stone gave 
way, or if we missed our footing on the ledges, now rendered slippery by 
the moisture, or should the apprehension of the dizzy height unman us for 
aninstant, we had already had evidence of the road we must follow. But 
the Rubicon was passed, and we had no choice but to proceed, without in 
curring a danger similar to that before us. However the ascent did not seem 
so terrible at the moment. When I recall the nature of the precipice, and 
the atiending difficulties, they appear far greater thao they did at the time 
I was too much occupied with attention to my footsteps ; indeed the necea- 
sity of abstracting the mind from the more disagreeable view of it, acted as 
avery sufficient sedative. But when some of us were arrived at the top; 
and we were unable to see the rest in their perilous course, every moment 
beyond the time which was sufficient for their reappearance seemed to an- 
nounce a fatal termination to the expedition. 

Had it not been for what we had now passed, the farther ascent of ¢ 


precipice above would have appeared sufficiently difficuit. But st retreat 
had been in a manner dangerous before, it was now nearly cut off. We 
therefore proceeded with great care, but more alacrity, and svon after 


gained a greensward. A tew sprigs of * forget-mme-not ’ had found thes 
way to this spot, and were growing in spite of the cold and their proximt- 
ty to heaven. We gathered some of the flowers, as we had'‘a sort of right 
to them. They seemed hardly born to bloom for any one else, and were 
wasting their fragrance on the desert air. We did not long experience 
the easy travelling afforded by the turf. It soon ceased; and, after climb - 
ing over alternate beds of shale and rough rocks, we found ourselves on 
the snowy remains of another avalanche. It was steep and slippery, so 
that we had the uttermost difficulty in keeping-our footing. Indeed, one 
of my friends and myself fell; but, with the wever-failing assistance of 
the alpenstock, we stayed our downward slide after we had receded abou* 
ten yards. For about half an hour we continued this ascent, till ona 
sudden we turned into a plain of snow, one dazzling sheet of white. We 
now found that, had the fog continued, we should not have been able to 
cross this immense tract ; and that, however dangerous our return might 
be, we should only have had the alternative of attempting if, or of losing 
our way in boundless wastes of snow, more than nine thousand feet above 
the living world. But the fog had nearly disappeared. The prospect 
was one of the greatest sublimity. In front of us lay an apparently im- 
measurable tract of snow, on which, as yet, there was the print of no foot - 
step. On the right, the huge aiguilles ot the Blutlis Alp rose with bare 
crags, too steep to retain any snow on their sides; on the leit, the more 
sloping parts of the same mountain were clad entirely in white. Behind 
were the height of the Gletcher, and the summit of the Jungfrau: below 
were the clouds 
As we stood for a few seconds, impressed with a feeling of the loneli 

ness of the place, where we seemed to have reached the extremity of the 
earth, and were cut off frorn existence by the mists which lay between us 
und the world, we were reminded that even here the Creator has prepared 
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an inhabitant to enjoy the work ef his hands. Startled by the unwonted 
trespass on their haunts, a herd of chamois, fourteen in number, darted 
up from a hollow close to us, and began te ascend the black aiguilles of 
the Blumlis with an agility which we at present envied. As soonas they 
had reached a sufficient height to set 3 ifle at defiance, they turned round, 
and stood to look at us, as if in mockery of our want of ability to follow 
them ; then, having satisfied their own and our curiosity, they darted off 
again, and were quickly lost in impenetrable fastnesses. 

And now began the real labours of the day. _ The snow lay many yards 
thick, covering the glacier. We sank into it ankle deep, as we dragged 
our feet through it in silence The cold was beginning to be felt severely 
in spite of the exercise. We had stopped a few minutes to take some 
bread and kirsch-wasser, but the cold warned us to proceed, and our re- 
past was finished in motion. Nothing could be more laborious than our 
travel through the yielding snow. The more we exerted ourselves, the 
more we were retarded by the half-hard crispness, which gave way as 
soon as we trod heavily upon it. In this manner we continued forcing 
our way for an hour, and yet the summit of the inclined plane was ap- 
parently as far off as ever. 

The difference between our immediate view of the Swiss Alps, and the 
appearance they bore at various distances, recurred to my mind, and made 

e present feel a yet more cutting frost. But it was not in imagination 
only that we felt the difference. My legs ached, and my feet were be- 
numbed, so that I scarcely knew where to place them. The higher we 
ascended the slopes, the more the snow increased in softness, and from 
ankle became nearly knee-deep. Our sufferings now became intense. 
Some of us began to feel the effect of the rarity of the atmosphere, occa- 
sioned by the great elevation at which we were arrived. Circulation had 
deserted my feet, and, aided by the nature of the air, the blood rushed to 
my head. My,face became purple, I was deaf, my sight ina great measure 
failed me, and I plodded on mechanically, scarcely knowing or caring 
whether I went. As we descended on the other side, these sensations 
disappeared with all of us about the same place. At the summit, the hail 
fe]] with some violence for a while, and it rained the whole way down. 
Such is the general character of the ‘land of mist and snow.’ After trav- 
ersing nine miles of it, we came upon the uncovered glacier. It was still 
a gently-sloping plane: but now it inclined towards the valley opposite 
to that by which we had first ascended. Thus the form of the whole 
glacier resembles a saddle bestriding a gorge of the Bloomlis. 

As, however, the inclination was not so great, so neither were the 
cracks so large, but they were more treacherous, in consequence of being 
sometimes partially covered with snow; and in one or two instances we 
felt the edges yield as we crossed them, where we had supposed we were 
en firm ice. We were obliged, therefore, to fee] our way at every step 
with our alpenstocks, and by this means escaped all danger. We soon 
left this part of the glacier, and trod by its side the firm ledge of rocks 
which shut it in. After walking for half an hour, we came in full view 
of that part of it which empties itself into the valley. Nothing can com- 
pare with its beauty. Other glaciers fall infinitely short of it; and 
from the moment we beheld it, we no longer regretted the labour which 
brought us to it. I have seen nothing to equal it in the Mer de Glace at 
Chamounix, in the glaciers of Grundelwald, in the great glacier of the 
Rhone, or in those that lie in the neighbourhood of the Orteler-Spitz. 
Masses of ice ‘ mast high,’ not, however, ‘as green as emerald,’ but of as 
rich an azure as ultramarine could paint them, formed fhe steep bulwark 
closing up the valley into which we were to descend. Here the glacier 
rose in crags and obelisks, in pinnacles and towers, broken and hurled 
into every form like a colossal mass of crystallisation. 

Being now free from the extreme cold, we sat down on a wild promon- 
tory to enjoy the situation. Avalanches fel! continually frem the giacier 
and the neighbouring mountains; some thundering loudly near us, and 
others rumbling and echoing far away. 

We had still a considerable journey before us. The descent, however, 
did not occupy much time. When we reached the valley, we walked for 
two hours through the very beautiful Gasterenthal, until the gorge sud- 
denly opened into the plain in which stands the cheerful little village of 
Kaudersteg, where we shortly arrived, cold, wet, hungry, and way-worn. 


SHAiscellaneous. 
WILL OF LOUIS BONAPARTE, EX-KING OF HOLLAND. 
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Park and Hammersmith, where ‘ Philo-Bunn’ is at liberty to look for them. 
The Duke begs that no more such nonsense may be sent to him. The Duke 
hates poetry. He thinks it prose spoilt. 

Joun Kemare Dippear Smita.—P. M the Duke of W. does not know 
the colour of Ramo Samee’s hair. He never heard of that individual, nor 
was he aware that he was iv the habit of washing his face with Indian black. 
The Duke doubts the latter fact. 


A Mippy or 30 Ygars’ Stanpinc.—‘ The Hero of a Hundred Fights’ is, 
the Duke of Wellington believes, meant for himself. The Duke is sorry he 
cannot give ‘the Middy of 30 years’ Standing’ the names of the hundred 
fights of which he is the hero, as he has no recollection of having served in 
halfasmany. ‘ The Middy’ is quite wrong in supposing that the Waterloo 
Banquet is given for the purpose of allowing the veterans to ‘ fight their bat- 
tles over again.’ The Dake would be very sorry to fight any one of his bat- 
tles over again. 

Sxozsins is wrong, Moses and Son do not make the duke of Welling. 
ton’s military cloaks. Whv does, is no business of Snobbins. 

Younc PeckuaM.—A back attic has no vote. The Duke cannot tell 
whether the cry of ‘ Register! Register !’ was the cause of the first paletot 
being registered, or whether it arose from the number of vows which have 
lately been registered. 

Hamppen Junior.—The Duke cannot tell how much a Lord of the Ad. 
miralty gets. A Prime Minister does not receive his salary, like an actor, 
every Saturday. The Duke has no means of saying whether a ‘ bob’ is so 
called after Sir Robert Peel, nor did the Duke know before that a fourpenny 
piece was called a ‘ jovy’ out of compliment to Mr Joseph Hume. 
Witwectmina.—The Duke has no influence in procuring her a situation 
as a Lady ofthe Bedchamber, The Duke does not think it likely that the 
Ladies are allowed their tea and sugar, or that a Groom of the Stole is put 
upon board-wages whenever her Majesty goes out of town. 

F, M. the Duke of Wellington cannot inform a ‘ Private in the Blues’ why 
he is called the ‘Iron Duke?’ It may be from the fact of a Wellington 
being generally tipped with iron. The Duke has no recollection of the iron 
ever entering his soul. 

Tue Serpent aT THE Grecian Satoon.—‘ Martial Cloak’ is the right 
way of spelling it, and not ‘ Marshal.’ The Duke does not know the nanie 
of the musician who at Torres Vedras played the cymbals. The Duke is 
sorry he cannot decide the wager about the heights of the Tipton Slasher, 
Blucher, and Napoleon.—Almanack of the Month. 


1 LOVED HER. 

I loved her when her girlish face, 
With smiles and blushes rife, 

First sunn’d with its all-matchless grace 
My else unenvied life ; 

When from her young heart’s secrecy, 
As saints ascend the skies, 

The tell-tale truths resistlessly 
Would haunt her timid eyes. 


1 loved her when the testa! throng 
Her joyous laughter woke; 
Some hidden rill the flowers among, 
Less sweetness would evoke ; 
And later, when the passive shade 
Of thought her features wore,— 
A twilight’s wealth o’er summer glade !— 
Still dearer than before. 


1 loved her when my plighted bride,— 
Half fear, half tenderness,— 

We dared the tempest to divide 
Oar hearts’ deep trustfulness : 

But now, when years and constancy 
Have proved her faithful vow,— 

The tendril to its guardian tree,— 


Qh! most I love her now ! Doiman’s Magazine. 





INAUGURATION OF THE Scott MoNuMENT aT EDINBURGH.—Saturday, 15th 
August, being the anniversary of the birth of Sir Walter Scoft, a grand 





The will of Louis Bonaparie, ex-King of Holland, was opened at Florence 
on the 26th of July, the day after his demise, We have been favoured with 
the following details :— 

Atter recommending his soul to the Almighty, he expresses the wish that 
his remains should be sent to St. Leu, near Paris, to near those of his 
father, Charles Bonaparte, and of his eldest son, who died in Holland in 
1807. He wishes the remains of his second son, who died in Italy in 1801, 
io be also brought to the same place, and he appropriates a sum of 2400/. 
to the erection ofa monument, ‘I have,’ says he, ‘ borne the name of that 
village for forty years, and I liked it better than any other place.’ 

He makes a present to the municipal body of Amsterdam of all the pro- 
perty he tormerly possessed in Holland, that the income arising from it may 
relieve the misfortunes occasioned every year by inundation. 

He bequeaths to the poor of Florence a rather considerable sum. 

To his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany the colossal bust, 
representing the Emperor Napoleon, by the celebrated Canova. He desires 
the Grand Duke to accept itas a token of the hospitality he has received in 
his States. To the Grand Duchess he bequeaths a beautiful vase of Porce- 
lain de Sevres. Jide. . he 

To each of the four sceurs de charité of the hospital of St. Leu, in France, 
an annual pension of 4/. 

To the poor of Civita Nova, 1002. 

To several poor of Florence, several pensions. aaeeas 

To his brother, Jerome Bonaparte, Prince of Montfort, his box at the 
Theatre of Florence, a property valued at 2,400/. ‘ 

To his nephew, Napoleon, son of Prince de Montfort, a beaatiful dia- 
mond. 

To his second nephew, Jerome, a souvenir of a similar kind. 

To Princess Mathilde Demidoff, a parure in rubies and diamonds, left to 
him by his mother. : ; : ; 

To his nephew, Don Louis, son of Prince Canino, his beautiful Villa de 
Montughi, with furniture and vn lands, valued at 8000/. 

To his ward, Francesco Castelvecchio, a sum of 60007. 

After making a few other legacies of less importance, to all his servants 
and executors, he adds :—‘ 1 bequeath the reraainder of my property (my 
palace at Florence, the great estaie of Civita Nova, all real property), fur- 
niture, claims, and in short, all that will form my property at the time of my 
death (except what has been bequeathed by me as above stated), to my 
heir, Napoleon Louis, my only surviving son, to whom I bequeath also, as 
a particular token of my paternal affection, my Dunkerque, placed in my 
library, with all the decorations and souvenirs it contains; and as a still 


. 


more particular mark of affection, 1 bequeath to him the different objects | j, 


sent to me from St. Helena, which have belonged to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and which are placed in a box made for that purpose.’ 
Florence, December 1, 1845. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The corres 


he has been obliged to select some public channel for the purpose of answer- 


ing his letters. The numerous nobodies, therefore, who write to the Duke 


apon all sorts of stupid subjects must look to our pages eye 


ndence of the Duke of Wellington has been so extensive tha 


month for 
: . ; ' JF | method are necessary. 
their answers. We cannot let this opportunity pass without t anking his y 


Grace for the high honour he has conferred upon us in particular, and liter- 


procession, followed by a public dinner, took place in Edinburgh, on the 
occasion of the formal inauguration of the monument erected to his mem- 
ory in Prince street. This monument has been in the course of erection 
since 1840, and for long it has been regarded as one of the most striking 
architectural ornaments of the modern Athens. It is a Gothic struétare, in 
the shape of an open cross Or spire, 190 feet in height, and having a stair 
up to a gallery surrounding the spire, within a few feet of the top, com- 
manding a eplendid view of all the adjacent country, and a complete bird’s 
eye inspection of the whole town. Under the ground arch in the lower 
part of the monument is placed a colossal marble statue of the poet, 
executed by Mr. Steel; and the niches above the principal arch are occupied 
by four figures, representing ‘‘ Prince Charles Edward,” “ Meg Merrilies,” 
the ‘‘ Last Minstrel,” and the “ Lady of the Lake.” The ceremony of in- 
auguration consisted in removing the covering which enveloped the statue, 
and exposing it for the first time to public view. After this ceremony bad 
been performed, Lore Glenlyon and the lord provost delivered short 
speeches; and the procession which was composed of the magistracy of 
inburgh and Leith, together with the masonic lodges, then moved off the 
ground in the order in wnich it had advanced. It is estimated that fully 
100,000 persons were present on the occasion, though heavy rain had fallen 
during the whole of the morning. In the evening about 500 gentlemen sat 
down to dinner in the Music Hall, in honour of the days The chair was 
| taken by the Lord Provost, and a number of appropriate toasts were pro- 
posed and drunk. 


Errects orf SHot on Irox Suirs.—Some remarkable results have been 
produced by the experimental shot practice from the Excellent, on the iron 
steamer Ruby; and it is expected the admiralty will, in consequence, 
stop the building of iron steamers and other vessels, for the present. The 
shots which hit the Ruby not only eae the side first struck, but in some 
instances passed through the other side, carrying with it whole plates of 
iron. In action, this would risk the total loss of a vessel; for, on heeling 
over to leeward, such a body of water must rush in, that nothing could pre- 
vent her sinking, with all on board. A representation of this important 
circumstance, arising from the recent trials, has been made tothe adwiral- 
ty ; and should turther experimenta! firing prove that serious risk will be 
occasioned to iron vessels of war, when exposed to the chance of being 
struck by heavy shot, it is duubtful if the board will not abolish them as 
men-of-war.— Morning Chronicle. 


Exrraorpinary Birtu or a Lion —A cub was unexpectedly born on 
the Ist of July, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Fears, however, are en- 
tertained for its life, as its mother had no milk, and was unable to suckle 
New milk has been given to it. Mr. Tyler proposes to give the cub 
to a Newfoundland bitch, which has just had puppies, as a similar case for- 
merly occurred at the Gardens, and the cub then throve well, under the care 
of its strange dam. 
The Courrier de Lyons announces anjimportant discovery in the art of 
ern A dyer of Vienne, resident in Lyons, has found out a process for 
obtaining a superior yellow orange colour, by the employment of quercit- 
ron, and with a single dip. This process dispenses with the use of tustic, 
cochineal, cream of tariar, and compound of tin, which upon the common 


So great has been the demand for glass in London, in consequence of the | anxious for a 
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sludge ur mud, deposited by the river Parrot, and of such deposits it is only 
that within a mile above and a mile below the town of Bridgewater that 
willdo. They are used, as every one knows, for cleaning knives, &c. 


A French engineer has lately devised a method of expelling carbonic 
acid gas from pits, mines, reservoirs, &c. by discharging amongst the dele- 
terious gas a volume of steam, whereby the gas is in part expelled, and in 
part absorbed, by the water brought into minute subdivision whilst the 
steam is being condensed. 


Tue New Crier Justice.—A correspondent of the Liverpool Albion 
says, that Sir Thomas Wilde, on his elevaticn to the bench, returned the 
tees which he had received in causes yet untried—‘a departure from pre- 
cedent,’ he adds, ‘even more heterodox than his refeaal v0 accept any in 
the case of O’Connell and the State traversers.’ 


Generosity oF Pius IX.—The Pope is becoming the idol of his people. 
He has just paid from his private purse the debts of all the prisoners de- 
tained in the Capitol (prison for debt.) The holy father was enabled to 
gee this act of generosity by reducing the number of the equipages of 
is predecessor, The sum paid exceeds 18,000 scudi. 


To Remove Srains.—The following recipe is recommended to remove 
stains of every description from silk, linen, or woollen stuffs, and doubtless 
it would be found efficacious for those in silk velvet also. Mix a wine 
glassful of rectified spirits of turpentine with half a teasponful of essential 
oil of lemons, and preserve the mixture in a well-stopped bottle. Apply a 
little on the stain with a bit of woollen or silk. The colours of the tabric 
will sustain no injury from the application. 


Tue Mayor or LiverPoot anD THE Honour or Knigutaoop —The 
Mayor of Liverpool received a communication from Lord J. Russell, stating 
that he had her Majesty’s commands to offer to his acceptance the dignity 
ot kuighthood, and requested to know il it would be agreeable to him to have 
it conferred uponhim. The Mayor went up to London, where he had busi- 
ness, and having waited upon the Premier, and expressed his sense of her 
Mayjesty’s kindness in making him the offer of such an honour,—at the same 
time, his worship intimated to Lord John, that if it could be done without 
impeaching his own loyalty and that of the town, or offending her Majesty, 
it would be more agreeable to himself tu remain in his private station. Her 
oo ey has since signified to the Mayor, through Lord John, her pleasure 
under the circumstances, to waive pressing the offer. 

A letter from Rome, of July 26, says:—*A picture of Michael Angelo, 
and another of Raphael, have just been discovered here ; the first represent- 
ing the placing of Christ in the tomb, and the other the portrait of the cele- 
brated Cardinal del Monte, similar to the fresco in the Vatican. Both works 
were purchased amongst a number of old, valueless pictures; one by Mr. 
M’Call, a young Scotch painter ; and the other by Mr. Cardeni, a broker.’ 
It is confidently reported in Winchester that her Majesty intends to 
honour that city with a visit in the course of next month. Winchester, it 
will be remembered, was once the metropolis of the kingdom. 


ENLARGEMENT oF BuckinGuam Patace.—An estimate of the sum prc« 
— to be voted in the year 1346, on account of works required tor en- 
arging and improving Buckingham Palace, her Majesty having been for 
some time past subjected to great inconvenience from the insufficient ac- 
commodation it affords to her Majesty and her family. The cost of the seve- 
ral works required for enlarging aud improving Buckingham Palace 
(agreeably to the plans submitted to the commissioners appointed for that 
purpose, ata meeting held on the 6th of August, 1346,) including— 

New East Front to the Palace, clearing out and re-arranging rooms 

in south wing, alterations in the north wing, new kitchens and 

other offices, with ball-room over, decorations and painting, 

taking down the marble arch, alteration of drains, &c., is esti- 











MAIOT Ot... oos cc cccs cece cccesscsccevecs OsERG ch bses Kaases £150,000 
On account of which it is proposed to vote in the present year.... 20,000 
Leaving to be provided for in future years........ Geveccccesecs £130,000 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify her consent that the 
Marine Palace or Pavilion at Brighton, with the grounds and buildings 
attached to the eame, should be offered for sale, and the produce applied to- 
wards the expenditure to be incurred for alteretions and improvements at 
Buckingham Palace, in diminutivn of the sums to be voted in future years. 


GraNp Banquet To THE Marquess oF Gransy.—A magnificent banquet 
was given on Friday 13th of Aug. by the Agricultural Society of Waltham to 
the Right Hon. the Marquess of Granby, M.P. for the borough of Stam- 
ford. The banquet was given fur the purpose of acknowledging the ser- 
vices rendered by the noble Lord to the cause of the Agricultural Protec- 
tion, and the gentlemen and farmers of Leicestershire and the surrounding 
counties showed how eager they were to avail themselves of the opportn- 
= thus afforded of exhibiting their admiration and respect for the heir of 
elvoir. 
We understand that the gentleman who had the honour to present the 
Queen with the water ofthe River Jordan, which was made use of for the 
baptism of the Royal Infant Priacess Helena, is Joseph Bedlam, Esq., the 
barrister, who has lately returned from an extended travel through the 
East. 
The Italian Opera House of Paris is to open on the Ist of October, and 
continue so until the 31st of March, 1847. The artistes engaged for the 
season are Grisi, Persiani, M. Brambilla, Peppina Brambilla, Angiola Albi- 
ri; Mario, Lablache, Ronconi, Cellini, Corelli, Tagliafico, and P. Collet. 
The performances are to take place on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The season is expected to be very brilliant. 
Rossini’s new opera for the Académie Royale turns out to be ‘ La Donna 
del Lago,’ with anew overture and four new morceauz. He has prohibited 
the alteration of a single note. 
Rossini has just composed a new anthem in celebration of the clemency 
of the new Pope. It has been chanted with enthusiasm in the squares and 
streets of Bologna. 
* Clarissa Harlowe’ draws crowds to the Gymnase. 
heroine. 


Rose Cheri is the 


From Punch. 


‘Train up a Guitp,’ &c.—We see that the Grammar Schools are to be 
erected on different railways. The pupils will certainly get per!ect in their 
aceidents, 
Deaty py Accipents’ CompensaTION Bitt.— We learn, from the above 
Bill, that their Lordships are going to make a compensation to people 
when they are killed by accident. This is very kind; but as the only com- 
nsation which can be made to a person who has been killed is to bring 
im to life again, we are only afraid that the generosity of their Lordships 
will be completely thrown away. 

A TestiMONIAL FOR THE Britisu Lion —The British Lion takes the 
liberty to ask whether he is not entitled to a testimonial? He has worked 
hard, has growled whenever he was wanted, and was never slow in wag- 

ing his tail, when called upon, at a moment’s notice. He has saved the 
British constitution oftener than he likes to mention; has carried elections 
innumerable, which, but for him, must have fallen to the ground; and he 
has been the bosom friend of the Protectionists, the terror of the Radicals, 
and the cheerful companion ofthe Whigs and Tories for more centuries 
than he can recollect. Under all these circumstances, the British Lien can- 
not help thinking he is entitled to something. His voice, once so loud that 
it could be heard from one end of the kingdom to the other, is no longer 80 

ood ; and his tail, once so strong that it has often knocked over a Mem- 

r’s seat merely by wagging, has dwindled away absolutely to nothing. — 

After a long life spent in standing up for his country, the British Lion is 

Tittle rest. He will not farther enlarge upon his claims, but 


ature in general, in appointing us his ‘Complete Letter Writer.’ All letters | T°C®™t storm there, that large quantities sent to Liverpool for export have | he will say, if in this shower of tributes and testimonials one does not drop 
5 J . 


forwarded to us, under cover ‘ To his Grace the Duke of Wellington,’ will been even taken out of the vessels and sent back to the metropolis—London 
be diligently sent to Apsley House. We have established an estafette, or 
more properly speaking, we have hired a boy in corduroys, who will run 


regularly three times a day from the Punch Office to the Duke’s mansion 


We hope the public will appreciate this tremendous liberality, when we | daughter of the late Mr. Haydon, was held on 
assure them that though this spirited outlay will put us to the += of at | now amounts to nearly £1,700, from which only a small 


least sevea shillings a week, the price of the ‘ Almanack of the Month’ wit 


not be advanced one half farthing. This liberality is unlike that of news- 


being now the best market. 
Tue tate B. R. Haypox.—A general meeting of the committee for pro- 
moting the subscription to make a permanent provision for the widow and 
the Ath of soe. The fund 

eduction would 


| | bave to be made. 
Tue Penny-a-Mite System.—Amongst the new projects of the day is 


down upon his head, to make him comfortable in his old age, be shall retire 
with disgust from the platform of public life, and never roar or w8g his 
tail again. N.8.—Subscriptions to be sent to Exeter Hall. Nothing but 
bank-notes received. . 
Tue Fat Man’s Friznp.—An Irish paper says, when Repeal is carried 
‘it will throw England completely into the shade.’ According to this, Re- 
peal must be something in the shape of a prodigious parasol, or an enor- 
mous gig umbrella. The sooner it is carried, and hung over the head oi 


papers generally, who never give what they call a ‘ boon’ to the public with- | one for an omnibus company to compete with the penvy boats, &c., on the | England in this warm weather, the better. 


out charging three times the value of it. 
The Duke's Answers to Correspondents for July. 


Aw Otp Sotp1er.—The Duke never fought any of the battles of the Re-| bas been duly registered and among the startling statistics of the ro 


gistration Court. 

A Gray's: INN-eR.— The eye of the Law’ is a figurative a Th 
Duke is not aware that the expression of ‘ There he goes with his eye out 
took its origin from the bli 


serves, ‘like winking.’ 


Paito-Bunn.—P. M. the Duke of Wellington is no judge of poetry. The 


lines, ‘ To Arthur, written on the back of the Lion on the mound on the fiel 


ness of the Law. ‘ A Gray’s-Iun-er’ is per- el teat Hh é 
fectly right in supposing that the eye of the Law is always wide awake. welve millions sterling. 
The Law winks at nothing, though it might be wished occasionally it would 
exert itself a little more and do its work,as ‘ Grey’s-Inn-er’ happily ob- able to approach his person, the po 


The Duke has no doubt they are at present somewhere between Hyde 


river. It is proposed to raise 10,000 shares of L.2 each ; the deposits to be 
2 1-2d, per share ; 100 omnibuses to be put upon the roads. The pers ge 


stated that the net profits of one omnibus is, it half full, L.175 3s, 6d.; two- 
thirds full L,357 3s. 6d. ; fall, L.721 3s. 6d. per cent per annum.—London 
e 

» | Paper. 
: The church of St Peter, at Rome, is said to have cost the enormous sum 


In order to be able to become acquainted with the claims of persons un- 
a has had put up, near his palace, a box 
for the reception ot letters, of which he alone has the key. 


it is | ding to this, Mr. Disraeli will soon be a Radical again. 


Negotiations are said to be on the tapis tor a matrimonial alliance between ; . 
dj the second son of Don Carlos, Prince Johan, and the Princess Maria Young Ireland’s sword, Punch has privately sentto him the name and ad- 
of Waierloo, on the 18th of June, 1846,’ have been thrown out of window. | Beatrice, youngest sister of the reigning Grand Duke of Modena. 


Goinc Backwarps —Mr. Disraeli says, ‘ History is nothing but a series 


of reactions,’ in which every thing, after a time, retraces its steps. Accor- 
’ y 8; We should not be 


surprised if O'Connell proposes him, next year, for Clonmel. 
AFFECTING PASSAGE IN AN UNPUBLISHED MELODRAMA. 

Young Lovel. Adieu, Love! This watch declares that another mo- 
ment’s delay will render me too late for the train. 

Evelina. Whither away, my Eustace? a 

Young Lovel. Adored one, to the Eastern Counties ailway. 

Evelina. Then, dearest, farewell for ever - [Falls sense’ as. 

{The Eastern Counties’ Railway 1s remarkable for accidents. } 

Youne IreLanp’s Sworp.—Mr. Meagher, having taken away with bim 


dress of a distinguished keeper of marine stores, who gives the highest price 








The only known substance from which Bath bricks van be made is a| for old iron. 
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Rutpevial Parliament. 


U 
a WORKS (IRELAND).—DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
“ay House of Commons, Aug. 17. 
‘ouse having resolved itself into committee, Mr. GREENE in the 


coe ord J. RUSSELL rose and said: Sir,—It is with great pain that I rise 
to call the attention of ihe committee lo the present state of distress =. 
land. In doing so I shall consider it my duty to reter to what has been done 
at the end of the last year, and during the spring of this year, by the former 
government, on the subject of the failure o the potato crop, and whatever 
sorrow | may teel in having to bring this subject before pos vee ig 
the present state of the potato oe in Ireland, yet 1 shall endeavour, in * 
ing so, to avoid any subject which may raise any party division, or excite 
any parly controversy (hear, hear.) The committee will recollect that 
towards the end of the last year considerable alarm was felt vith we to 
the state of the potato crop in Ireland, and in some parts of Scotland. I 
think it necessary to state that that alarm was necessarily felt in a very 

reat degree, and to a greater degree than is felt on usual occasions upon 

e failure of harvest, or in case of an apprehended scarcity. I will state 
three circumstances which I think were calculated to inspire the gov- 
ernment and the public at large with very considerable Va perenne ny uP. 
on that subject. The one is that potatoes, being one of the cl oapent . 
lowest kinds of food, on a failure in the crop of potatoes, which was the 
chiet article of nourishment of the great mass of the people, there was no 
kind of food of a cheaper or lower description to which the population could 
have resorted for support, Such is the distinction between a country the 
population of which is chiefly fed upon potatoes, and a country in which 
the population is chiefly fed upon wheat or some higher description of food. 
Another circumstance which is to be observed is, that the disease in the po. 
tatoes wasto a degree unknown. No one could tell to what extent it might 
be carried, or how great the loss of the crop might eventually turn ou: to 
be. If acrop of wheat or barley failed, within six weeks or two months 
after the harvest it is pretty well ascertained what is the deficiency, and what 
the amount, upon calculation of the quantity of food that remains, requisite 
for the sustenance of the people. The third circumstance which 1 would 
mention, and which is connected with the first I have mentioned, is, that a 
very great proportion of the people of Ireland are in a state verging upon 
destitution—in a state of very great poverty, and almost of absolute want. 
That has been ascertained, and is set forth in the statistical documents laid 
before parliament. The report of the commissioners of poor law inquiry— 
the report of the land commission over which Lord Devon presided—the re- 
port of the commission upon the census—al! go to show how great a pro- 
portion of the people of Ireland are in a state of extreme poverty—in fact, 
they do not receive wages which enable them to pay tor the food they re- 
quire. They receive wages only during a portion of the year, and these 
are low in amount; and during a considerable portion of the year their food 
is potatoes of a very inferior kind, which they themselves grow upon what 
are called conacres, which the farmers allow them according to a certain 
tenure. Above them is another class, which, althcugh called a class of far- 
mers, is very little better off than those i have mentioned, and consists of 
persons who are themselves, when there is any extravrdinary pressure from 
scarcity or distress, unable to afford out of their means and substance a 
maintenance in wages to those below them. Those three circumstances, 
then, I think, were calculated to induce the government of this country to 
look with very considerable alarm at the prospect before them (hear, hear.) 
lam nol adverting now to any other measures which they thought it ne- 
cessary to take. They took measures which were, in their opinion, directly 
applicable to theevil. The first measure they took was by a minute of the 

reasury, or letter, of the 9th of December, ordering a quantity of Indian 
corn, to the amount in money of 100,000/., to be procured by the house of 
Baring and other parties in this country, in foreign countries. With respect 
to that measure, it is to be observed that it was very wisely, and likewise, 
with great good fortune, a very long time kept secret; both here and in Ire- 
land the arrival of the supply was not known, and when it came, it had both 
a much greater effect in relieving the people, whose expectations had not 
been raised by anticipations of its arrival, and it had a much less injurious 
effect in disturbing the regular trade of the country, which must otherwise 
have been expected from so extracYdinary a measure. Another measure to 
which they had recourse was the granting of donations in aid ot subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions were collected in Ireland toa large amount. Some of 
them from amongst very poor farmers of the country. Those subscriptions 
amounted to a sum exceeding 100,000/, 

Another measure which they took at the commencement of the session 
was to propose that there should be public works presented by certain pow- 
ers anc authorities at the barony and county sessions, who were thereb 
empowered to make such works, providing that one half the expenséet 
works should be defrayed by advances to be repaid, and the other half by 
grants from the treasury of the state. Another measure which was pro- 
posed and carried in this house was that there should be a general present- 
ment for the purposes of public works, of which the whole was to be repaid 
in the usual manner. Now the general amoant in money of all these mea- 
sures is stated in the book which has been presented to this house, and called 
‘'The Correspondence Relative to the Measures of Relief of the Distress 
from Failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland,’ The first item is that which I 
have mentioned for the purchase of Indian corn ard oatmeal, and amounts 
to L.185 432. The second is the sum issued in donations in aid of subscrip- 
tions—viz., L.67,911. The third is tor works authorised to be executed un- 
der the 9th of Victoria, c 1, in relief of urgent distress ; of this sum one half 
is loan and the other half grant, and it amounts to L.52,727. The fourth is 
a sim authori-ed to be advanced under the act of the 9th of Victoria ¢. 2, 
which is wholly to be repaid, and amuunts to L..133,536. The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, are small items of sums advanced for purposes of employment 
in cases of great emergency, and to meet other expenses, and also sums 
authorised to be paid to the Board of Works. The whole of this expendi- 
ture amounted to L..852,481, of which there is to be repaid L.494,851 ; and 
the sums which have been granted for expenditure without expectation or 
intention of repayment amount to L.357.630. Now, with regard to the evils 
which this large expenditure is intended to meet, and with regard to the effect 
which it produced, there is a great deal of information, which any member 
ofthis house will tind by reading the voluminous correspondence which IL 
have referred to, which has been presented to this house. With regard to 
the evil, it will be found, as might have been expec'ed from what | have 
already stated, that the amount of the evil was differently cal-ulated at dif- 
— times, and, in fact, perhaps has not yet been completely ascer- 
tained. 

The first accounts, which are found in an early page of these volumes, stated 
that upon the whole, taking the four provinces of Ireland, the loss on the 
— crop might be reckoned at one fourth. It is afterwards stated by Col. 
M’Gregor, that the loss was about one eighth; and there is a subsequent 
statement made by other authorities, by which the loss is estimated at what 
it was originally calculated by persons sent to Ireland for the purposes of 
enquiry—namely, at one halt the whole crop. As I have stated, these mat. 
ters are, of course, very difficult to ascertain; but what I think the house 
may well believe, and which is ascertained by these papers, is, that there 
was a great failure of the crop, that there was disease which was destructive 
of a great portion of the potato crop of 1845. That is a disease which was 
not peculiar to Ireland or Scotland last year, but was found to occur in 
various parts of the Continent of Europe and of America. I have before me 
various statements that were made in 1845, by direction, I think, of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and other statements that were made in answer 
to orders issued in circulars {rom the Colonial Office here, which show this 
to be adisease known for some years in the potato, and called in America 
the ‘rust,’ It appeared first in 1832, and the consequence was, that a con- 
siderable portion of the crop was lost; but in 1845 it became wore virulent 
and destructive than ever was known betore. This is as far as has been as- 
certained. 

With respect to the measures thus taken, and of which 1 have stated the 
course to the committee, [ think we may say that upon the whole their 
effects have been in Ireland exceedingly beneficial, and there are contained 
in this volume various accounts of the effects produced by the different 
measures to which I have alluded. They showed that in places where the 
people were entirely deprived of food and employment, employment and 
tood were afforded to them, and that in other places where the people were 
alarmed and driven to desperation, and fears of outbreak were entertained, 
peace and tranquillity were preserved, and feelings ofapprehension and dis 
content were changed into feelings of satisfaction and contentment {hear, 
hear.] Oue of the letters to which I have alluded is a letter from Mr. Russel! 

with respect to the county Clare. He stated that with regard to that 
county there were a greater number of persons employed in it than any 


other county in Ireland; that the operations of the Board of Works, con- 


sidering the materials on which they had to operate, were progressing satis- 
factorily, and that not asingle case of starvation had occurred in the county; 
aud, in fact, that the people were never so well provided for as they were 
this season. There were very few cases of fever—fewer, is fact, than had 


been known for many years. That informaticn was obtained from the 


' Roman Catholic clergymen. In the next letter there is an abstract of the num 

ber of persons employed by the Board of Works, and in the county of Clare 
the Dumber was 102,130 persons per week. Whth regard to the measure of 
providing Indian corn, that measure especially seems to have afforded very 
considerable relief. It is to be observed that this measure of the gevern- 
men: provided an additional quautity of food which, in all probability, would 
not have been in Ireland had not that measure been taken; at Jeast at that 
ume. But, beyond this, it provided a kind of food, which, after a stort ex- 
perience, and some prejudices to be got over had been removed, has proved 
€@ most nutritious food, and one that can be sold at a very reasonable rate. 
It has been sold in various instances, as the papers will show, at L.10 per 
ton, and retailed at 1d. per lb., and the latter quantity being found sufficient 
food fer a strong labouring man for a day, there was thus, for one penny, 
a good meal provided, which gave sufficient sustenance tor one day (hear.) 
With respect to the donations likewise,they did bring outa very large amount 
of subscriptions to which I have already alluded. These subscriptions were 
made by all classes of persons, who freely contributed towards relieving the 

distress ; of course, I will not enter into the invidious question, of whether 
there were persons whe ought to have contributed, and who did 

not, but I say, from all the accounts I have received, we find 
that large subscriptions were made from ail persons who were able to 

afford it. It is likewise said that the amount of the subscription was no test 
of the largeness of the property of the subscriber. But those who bad large 
properties generally gave employment out of their own resources, of which 
no account was given to the public, but which did coatribute greatly to the 
relief of the people. With regard, then, to the works, and the sums ad- 

vanced in case of great emergency, great relief has been afforded to the 

people of Ireland; but it was impossible for any government or legislature 

endeavouring to meet these alarming cases of distress, taking the period of 
the year from December to the coming in of the harvest in August, and the 

employment of the people on that harvest—it was impossible to preserve 

them, as they have been preserved, from any deficiency of food—to afford 

to them due employment, and preserve the peace of the country, and at 

the saine time afford that satisfaction which must be afforded from the know- 

ledge that the government and the legislature of the United Kingaom had 

been so far from indifferent to their sufferings that i: had been eager to 

supply their necessities—it was impossible to produce these great results 

without some Very serious concomitant evils (hear, hear.) 

In the first place, with regard to the supply of Indian corn ; in the emer- 
gency which Lhave alluded to, and in the cases which they had before 
them, it was prudent, and it was also best suited to that emergency; but il 
it were to be considered as establishing a principle for the government of 
this country to apply the resources of the Treasury for the purchase of 1ood 
in foreiga countries, and that tood were afterwards to be sold by retail ata 
low rate, it was evident that all trade would be disturbed, and those sup- 
plies which should be naturally a portion of the commerce of this country 
would be applied for the reliet of the people oi Ireland (cheers.) Likewise 
that portion of the local trade in Ireland which reterred to the supply of dis- 
tricts would be injured, and the governmeut would find itself charged with 
thatduty most impossible to perform adequately—to supply with food a whole 
people; so, likewise, with regard to public works, for which advances and 
grants were made. Although they were in themselves beneficial, yet their 
effects were in a certain degree injurious, for those people who were em- 
ployed in ordinary works and received abundant pay, went to these public 
works in preference to the others, amd thus the ordinary operations of indus- 
try were disturbed (hear, hear.) 

I am sorry to be obliged to say that although there is a great part of Ire- 
land where the harvest work would give wages sufficient for the support of 
the labouring population, yet that the prospects of the potato crop this year 
are even more distressing than last year, that the disease is in its period 
earlier, its ravages more extensive, and the destruction of the crop more 
certain. 1 have here some pepers with which the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has furnished me ; they are private letters, but they contain statements 
which are confirmed by letters received by my right hon. friend near me 
(Mr. Labouchere). One is from Lord Shannon, in which his lordship 
stated that the disease in the potato crop in his district proceeded with 
greater quickness than he had anticipated; that he much doubted whether 
small sums could be again collected to be distributed by relief committees; | 
that there were extensive districts in which the labourer would not 
have a potato by next Christmas; that the prospects of the country had 
never been more awful, and that the state of feeling among the humbler clas- 


and the Spanish colonies. 


— 
taking care, first, that those errors which have been fallen into raed by 
want of experience shall be avoided, and, guided by the lights afforded 
experience, they hoped to avoid issuing tickets by means of relief commit- 
tees to persons who were not in need of relief. Aj] the officers to be em-_ 
ployed in the commissariat and the Board of Works will be paid by govern 
ment for the services they rendered: and in stating this I am bound to say 
that the correspondence on the table of the house, and evel eee I have 
read from private sources, show that there never were weeks ertaken 
wiih more zeal and inteliigence than those which were undertaker for the 
relief of the distress last year by all the persons employed by the govern¢ 
ment in that respect. [Hear, hear} 

Whether we speak ot the services and intelligence of Sir R. Routh and 
Colonel Jones, and the officers of the Board of Works, or of persons locally 
employed by the relief committees, there has been shown the utmost de- 
sire to give all their time and attention to the relief of the distress, and like- 
wise to endeavour as much as possible to afford every light ty which the 
evil might be obviated and relief accorded without produci ts which 
—_ be permanently injurious [hear, hear]. Having stated thus much, I 
shall propose to the committee, first, to vote a sum to defray the ex 
already incurred ; afterwards to direct advances, by the issue of exohonent 
bills, for the purposes I have stated; and. lastly, to vote the grant I have 
mentioned of L50,000, for the purposes of the districts which required it — 
those cases I have stated in the commencement of my observations as espe- 
cially requiring the intervention of parliament. I consider that the circum. 
stances I have stated, of the great proportion of the Irish people to whom 
potatoes have been almost the only food, being in a state of great poverty, 
and the obscurity and dreadful ravages of the disease in the potatoes which 
constitute that food, render it incumbent on the government and upon the 
parliament to take extraordinary measures for the relief of that distress. 
And I trust that there will be at least one counterbalancing advantage at- 
tending this distress—that it will show the poorest among the people of Ire- 
land that the government of this country are not insensible to the claims 
which they have upon us asthe parliament of the United Kingdom [cheers], 
and show that the whole c redit and means of the people of this country shall 
be used, as it was their bounden duty to use them, and as they would be 
used where they can to avert famine, and to maintain the people of that 
country; and, lastiy, to take advantage oi this unfortunate disease to es- 
tablish public works which may hereafter be of permanent utility to the 
country. I hope, therefore, that some counterbalancing advantages may 
arise among those many misfurtanes which must attend this state of things, 
I need not detain the committee any longer. I assure the committee and 
the house that I consider our predecessor: in office bad shown a laudable 
anxiety to meet those evils. The remed 's which they applied were reme- 
dies suited to the occasiou, and I will e leavour to imitate the spirit in 
which they acted, and take advantage of: » experience which they gained, 
and also endeavour to correct those error nto which they have fallen, and 
which were inevitable under such unfore: °n difficulties [bear, hear]. The 
noble lord then handed in the resolutions .. the chairman. 


House of Commons, Avg. 17. 
SUPPLY. 

On the order of the day for going imio a committee of supply being 
moved, 

Lord G. BENTINCK rose to bring forward the motion of which he had 
given notice, respecting the state of the carrying trade between this country 
In doing so, he begged to apologize to, and ex- 
press his sympathy with, bis noble friend at the head o! the government im 
respect to the hills and the Highlands (laughter,) and to assure him that im 
calling the attention of the house to the subject in question be intended no 
motion of an aggressive nature on her Majesty’s ministers. ‘(he grievance 
of which he had to complain was one of many years’ eNdurance on the part 
ot the commerce of this country—it was a matter upun which the mer- 
chants of Liverpool had been continually remonstrating for the last 12 years. 
They had remonstrated against the system in vain in 1835 ; they had remon- 
strated against it in vain in subsequent years; and, from 1642 to the present 
hour it had beem a matter of continual and repeated complaint with the 
merchants of the country, that by the fiscal regulations of the Spanish gov- 
ernment as regarded imports into their colonies—by their non-reciprocity, 
in fact—the free competition to which this country had admitted the ships 
of that nation had lost England nearly the whole of the carrying trade to 
the Spanish colonies. He (Lord G. Bentinck) was bound to apologise to 








ses was such as to lead to the most fearful consequences. There was another 
letter from Lord Enniskillen. (The noble lord read the letter, in which it 
was stated that in the neighbourhood of Cavan the disease had broken out 
with such violence that he conld say there was no me of a potato 
being in the country by next Christmas.) The noble lord also read a sim- 
ilar communication from Lord Bernard, with respect to the neighbourhood 
of Bandon. 

There were similar accounts (continued the noble lord) from the 
north; and there is a letter from Galway, from Lieut. Colonel Jones to 
Mr. Redington, Under Secretary for Ireland, in which he stated that the 
result of his observations relative to the potato crop in the district between 
Athlone and Galway was, that the crop must be regarded as lost, to the 
extent of three-fourths of the produce; that there was every reason to ex- 
pect that in about ten days, when the crops were gathered in, there would 
bea general rush for employment which would be irresistible. The ac. 
counts from Sligo, and also from the south (pursued the noble lord) ail con- 
cur in representing the disease as far more virulent than it was last year. 





The accounts in the newspapers from their various correspondents are to 
the same effect; and it is become, therefore, our duty to consider in what 
manner we shall propose to parliament to make provision for the labouring 
eople of lreland—proposing to parliament to do that which we think will 
e necessary, and, at the same time, leaving, as I trust parliament will 
leave, a discretion to the government to take such measures as the emer- 
gency may render necessary in our opinion, and giving an account after- 
wards to parliament of the measures we have taken, It has appeared to us, 
with regard to the first measure to be taken, that whilst there ought to be 
putlic works undertaken under due control, we should not, with regard to 
the general measure we propose, defray the cost of those works from grants, 
but from loans, to be repaid by the baronies and counties. We shall there- 
fore propose to introduce a bill of which the operation will be as I am about 
to state :—The Lord Lieutenant will have the power, on representation 
made to him, to summon a barony session, or county session, for works of 
relief. When this session shall be assembled it will be empowered and 
required to order such public works as may be necessary for the employ- 
ment of the people for relief; they will be empowered, and as I said, re- 
quired, because it will be incumbent upon them, upon being summoned to 
the session, to order those works; the choice of the works will be Jeft to 
them, and the execution of the works will be conducted by officers of the 
Board of Works. When I say the choice of the works will be left to them, 
1 mean they will point out the works they think necessary, but the approba- 
tion of the government—the approbation of the officers of the Board of 
Works will be required, and advances will be made from the Treasury for 
the purposes of these works—that these advances shall be repaid in 10 
years, bearing an interest of three and a half per cent., which is the lowest 
vy of _—- charged upon sums of thiskind. All sums are, however, to 
e repaid. 

Besides this, we propose—but I should first state that with regard to the 
levy for the purpose of repayment of those advances, and the interest, the 
levy will not be made according to the valuation and assessment for the 
county cess, but according to the poor rate assessment and valuation [hear, 
hear, | thereby obliging owners of gp 2 to pay that proportion they have 
to pay according to the poor rate, so that only the poor occupiers shall be 
relieved from the burden of the assessment. In case of very poor districts, 
where it is impossible to find employment for the people, and repayment 
of the money advanced, we purpose there shall be a grant by act of Parlia- 
ment of L50,000, for the purposes of such districts; the work to be approv- 
ed of by government, ad to be undertaken upona guarantee that they are 
of perfect utility, and that the districts are so ‘poor as not to be able to un- 
deriake such works. Such works see have been undertaken in certain 
cases. There is stated in this correspondence the fact that works of that 
kind were undertaken, when in consequence of the poverty of the district, 
where subscriptions were given, a larger amount was given than was usual 
under the act of parliament. The first of Victoria is the act we propose to 
follow. We likewise propose that commissariat officers shall be stationed 
in various parts of Ireland, and shall correspond with Sir Randolph Routh, 
the chief of the commissariat department at Dublin, on the state of distress 
throughout the country. We do not propose to interfere with the regular 
trade by which Indian corn and other grain and food are brought into the 
country. We propose to leave it as much liberty as possible, thinking that 
the markets will be best supplied in that manner without government in- 
terference. But there may be particular cases, as 1 think occurred in 1836 
and 1839, in which the supply of food by the government was necessary, 
owitg to that part of the country being imaccessible to merchants. But we 
shall take care as a government not to interfere with the general supply by 
the merchant of food to the country (hear, hear). With regard to the reliet 





the house for the imperfect manner in which he should be obliged to bring 
the question forward; it was only within the last few days he had beem 
called upon by the merchants of Liverpool to interpose wiih her Majesty’s 
government that justice might be done to British interests in this matter, 
and therefore he had had no time to obtain those returns which would give 
him the latest information on the subject. But for the purpose of calliog 
the attention of the house and the government of this country to the ques- 
tion, it would fortunately be sufficient to lay before them that information 
which regarded former years, while at the present time he stated that no 
change whatever for the better had taken place in the conditions referred 
to, as affecting at that period British interests in these colonies. He should 
begin therefore by stating to the house the difference that existed between 
the charges made upon British goods exported into the Spanish colonies in 
British bottoms, and British goods sent thither in Spanish ships, and having 
pointed out that great discrepancy—amounting to so much as necessaril 
took the greater part of the carrying trade to these colonies from Britia 
ships—he would show the house that this was the case in fact. He held 
in his hand a statement of the case laid before his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington eleven years ago, which he should beg to refer to for the information 
of the house ; first reminding them that the facts therein stated remained the 
same to the present moment. It wasa statement of the amount of duties 
of all kinds charged on two cargoes of British merchandise sent from Liv- 
erpool, the one in an English ship, the other in a Spanish vessel, to the 
Spanish colony of the Havana. The export value of these cargoes was 
declared at 1975/., and they were of a general nature, consisting of wool- 
lens, linens, and cotton, the manufacture of this country. The distinctive 
and discriminating duties levied by the government upon the cargo im- 
ported in the Spanish ship were 21 3-4 per cent; while those levied on the 
cargo imported in the British bottom amounted to 30 1-4 per cent. ad va- 
lorem; which made in the former case 5827. 11s. 9d., and 8267. 0s. 6d., be- 
ing a difference of 243/. 88. 9d. on cargoes of the same value. These dis- 
criminatiyve duties however, over and above other discriminative duties, in 
the shape of local tolls—the port dues, for instance, being five reals per ton 
upon the Spanish ship and cargo, and 12 reals per ton upon the foreign 
or British, the wharfage dues being six reals per 100 tons on the Span 
ish, and ten on tbe foreign, and the health dues being in the same propor 
tion. 

The result of all these duties was, that ii was rendered so mach more 
advantageous to export goods the manufacture of this country in ships be- 
longing to Spain than in British ships—that whilst in 1833 such a thing asa 
Spanish ship loaded with British goods for the Spanish colonies had never 
been seen in the port of Liverpoel, it was now a rare occurrence indeed to 
see a British ship laden for the same quarter of the world. The difference 
in the duty, as he said before, on the real value of British goods exported 
from this country amounted to this—that it was 41/. 16s. 6d. per cent. whom 
exported in the ships of Great Britain, and but 297 10s. when exported im 
the ships of Spain; making a difference of 12/ 6s. 6d. per cent. on the ex- 
port value of all goods sent from this country tothe Spanish colonies. Well, 
this grievance had been enduring for 12 years. America felt this grievance 
as well as England. Spain anlewaed to run her rigs on that country, 
but our American neighbours knew how to resent the attempt. Within 
two months America brought forward and passed a measure of retaliation 
by which that country enforced higher duties on goods or produce imported 
into American ports by the ships of Spain, and higher rates on ships of Spain, 
equivalent in amount to those duties attempted to be imposed by Spain om 
goods and ships trading to Spanish ports. And the Americans did not stop 
there ; they allowed no Spanish ship to leave the ports of America withoat 
imposing on goods exported in those ships duties equivalent to what would 
have been imposed if the goods had been sent to the Spanish colonies in 
ships of America. The result of this conduct was, that Spain abandoned 
her restrictions, but retained them with respect to this country; so that 
while England was precluded from carrying goods to Spain on an equal 
footing with Spanish and American ships, the produce of Spain was allowed 
to be imported into this country without any differential -_~ being de- 
manded. He admitted that as far as pilotage and lighterage charges were 
eoncerned, Spanish paid double the amount compared with the charges 
levied on ships of this country. Dock dues were also higher, but there wag 
no distinction as to goods, and the result was that in the years 1888, 1839, 
1840, and 1841, he f ind this to be the state of the carrying trade between 
Liverpool and Cuba. He found in the year 1838 the iotal declared value 
of cargoes, these cargoes consisting of various descriptions of merchandize, 
earthenware, glass, nails, hardware, machinery coal, and cases and bales 
of manufactured goods, comprising, indeed, all the great manufactures of 
this country—he found that in the year 1838 the declared value of the car- 
goes exported to Cuba was 472,927/.; of this amount there was carried b 





; committees, we propose that new relief committees shall be appointed 


the ships of Great Britain but 61,487/., by the ships of America 62,781/, 
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hé sh f Spain 318,593/. value. In 1839 the amount of merchan- 
yt pe ke the ships of Great Britain was 35,997/., by the 
ipsof America 69,930/., and by the ships of Spain 265,106/. in valae. In 
1841 the declared value of the cargoes to Cuba was 518,399/., of which 


amount but 33,308. was carried by ships of Great Britain, 49,446/. by , Commerce, at ils a September 1st, expressing their sense of the 
‘American ships, and vo less than 428,254/. carried by ships of Spain. So | services rendered by Mr. 
ing thirteen times the | in the conclusion of the Oregon Treaty :— 


in point of fact, the ships of Spain were c 
a of goods carried b the shige of Great Britain. This was the effect | 
of admitting the ships of foreign countries into free competition with the 

ips of Great Britain. Aud here was the tendency of such docrines,—for 
by their operation some of the worst-sailed ships, manned by some of the 
worst sailors, were able altogether to beat the sbips.of Great Britain in the 
carrying trade on the Atlantic Ocean. He had spoken of the years 1838, 
, 1840 and 1841, be bad not been able to get returns down to a later 
, but he knew what was going on at Liverpool at that moment, and he 
at this very time there were six Spanish ships and but one British 
ship loading for Havannah—the one British ship measuring 176 tons; the 
six Spanish ships measuring 1296 tons. That was the state of British com- 
rce at Liverpool at the present moment. He tound that by this state of 
things a great advantage was given to Spanish over British ships,—in fact 
so grea’ was thie advantage, that merchants were willing to pay 6Us. per 
ton for Spanish vessels, in preference to 10s, a ton for British vessels en- 
gaged tn this trade. Now, considering the alteration in the law with re- 
to sugar, and the probability of the importation of sugar from Cuba, 
Eiiterts forbidden, he mast say he chought the present was an appropriate 
moment to press the matter on the attention of the government. It bad 
been calculated by the First Minister of the Crown that we should get 
from Cuba 20,000 or 25,000 tons of sugar the next year, or the year follow- 
ing, which, at the rate of 25/, per ton, would make the value of the sugar 
about 500,000/. sterling, for which this country would have to pay to Cnba. 
It was reasonable, therefore, to expect that a considerable part of this pay- 
ment should be.made in British merchandise, and that an increased expor- 
tation of British manufactures should take place. é; 


‘ Well, then, as we were about to give an additioral impulse to the trade 
of Spain, this appeared to him to be the proper time to press the Spanish 
government to remove those duties which gave that country nearly a mono- 
poly in the carrying trade. He observed, on a former occasion, there was also 
another consideration connected with this question—that you were going to 
exchange the trade with the West Indies fur trade with Cuba and Brazii— 
that you were going to exchange a trade of which you had the monopoly for 
another trade of which we only could expect a share; and that as far as Spain 
was concerned, she was at this moment enjoying 12-13ths of the carrying 
trade of Cuba. It was time, then, for Her Majesty’s government to ex- 
ert themselves to obtain some redress fur the merchants and ships of our 
own country. He had before adverted to the course taken by the Ame- 
rican government. He took leave to recommend to Her Majesty’s mi- 
nisters au imitation of the course so successfully adopted by the United 
States uf America (hear hear). The United States of America did not 
trust to the moral example of the liberality of their country. The United 
States of America had atonce recourse to energetic measures of retaliation, 
and those measures were successful. We had tried to conciliate for 12 
years—we had tried the effect of conciliation with Spain—we had tried the 
effect of giving all we could yield, without asking anything in return, but 
we bad not yet induced Spain to be generous. We found it uniformly the 
case that nations, like individuals, will keep all they are allowed to keep, 
and will give up as little as they can. The new system of policy, 
and the new doctrines propounded by the right honourable baronet 
the member for Tamworth—that it was beneath the dignity of this; 
country, or rather beneath the dignity of free trade to haggle about incon- 
siderable matters—he (Lord G. Bentinck) confessed that ior one he totally 
disagreed with. If it were vulgar to have recourse to this haggling, it was | 
Certainly the mre prudent course when commerce was concerned, and he 
even said if this course was not effectual it would be better to have recourse } 
to measures of retaliation, and to have some kind of understanding with: 
foreign nations before we made gifts to them from ourselves (hear). They ! 
had been told by the right hon. baronet that free trade was the only true : 
commercial policy, and the “ true principle of commerce. Against this 
authority ne would quote another great authority across the Atlantic, Mr. 
Webster, with whose upinions he (Lord G. Bentinck) coincided. In 1343, ! 
Mr. Webster said, ‘ With respect to the navigation laws the only true prin- | 
ciple of politics was that principle to be found in the old navigation laws of | 
England, which bad been invented by some old statesmen in Cromwell’s | 

days.’ His object in calling the attention of the house to this matter was to | 








rouse her Majesty’s government to make some effort: not to trust to simple ! 


negotiation ; but to hold out threats of retaliation if the Spaniah govern- 
ment would not consent to remove those restrictive duties which yielded to 
her a virtual monopoly of the carrying trade between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and which deprived the ships of Great Britain of almost all partici- 
pation in that trade. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said the subject which had been brought 
under the attention of the house by the noble lord was undoubtedly of 
considerable importance, and one which very much interested the ship- 

ping interest of this country. At the same time he believed it would be 
found that however these tariffs were intended to injure British interests, 
war merchants did in some degree succeed in diminishing the extent of 
the evil. He did not, however, state this forthe purpose of implying that 
it was not the duty of the government to take every means in their power 
to reduce if not entirely get rid of the evil. But it should be borne in 
ind that the ground which any government might take in remonstrating 
against matters of this kind must depend on the treaty engagements sub- 
sisting between this country and the country in question. There were 
two descriptions of treaties with respect to our commercial relations. 
One of these was the reciprocity treaty, the other a kind of treaty which 
enabled countries in their trade with each other to put them on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nation. The reciprocity treaties were those by 
which two countries engaged that the shipping of each should enter the 
ports of the other, upon the footing of national vessels. That was not 
the case with réspect to Spain, and therefore this country was not entitled 
by aby previous engagement to demand that British vessels in Spanish 
ports should, with regard to tonnage and other duties, be placed on the 
footing of Spanish vessels. We had treaties with Spain, which according 
to the construction which he and other governments had placed upon 
them, did entitle the respective parties in their commerce with the other 
party to the footing with the most favoured nation; and if it could be 
shown that Spain, yielding to the retaliatory measures of the United States, 
ad exempted the shipping of the United States in Spanish ports from the 
duties to which British ships in those ports were liable, that was aground 
on which we might take our stand. He regretted to say that the treaty 
engagements of England and Spain, which were in themselves somewhat 
eomplicated in their nature from the circumstance of their depending 
upon many old treaties of which the language in some cases was obscure, 
and in some might appear to conflict with each other—these engagements 
had been rendered still more uncertain by the interpretation placed upon 
them. 

At the same time the measure which parliament had adopted with 
regard to the sugar of Spain, afforded a ground for hoping that the 
matter might be placed on a clearer and more satisfactory footing. Of 
course the government would feel it their duty to take advantage of every 
opportunity to make such an arrangement as would be useful and satisfac- 
tory to both countries, He agreed with his hon. friend in the inexpedi- 
ency of one of the methods pointed out by the noble Jord. He did not 
consider retaliation a wise and useful method. He thought the noble 
lord had mistaken the ground taken by the right hon. baronet the member 
for Tamworth in stating his objection to that system. The right hon. 

entleman did not object to it on the ground of dignity or national honour, 
But simply on the ground of practical advantage. Retaliation ought not 
to be objected to simply because it was not a dignified mode of advancing 
our interests ; but he thought it an inexpedient mode of attempting to 
eure the evil. If indeed he could reasonably expect that this would pro- 
duce the desired effect, and that the country retaliated upon would be 
Teady by that retaliation to do what was required, it might be well to sub- 


following preamble and resolution were presented by Charles H. Marshall, 


auspicious to the best interests of the Commercial Community. 


thereupon ordered by the Chamber, that the committee be constituted as 
follows :— 


Brown, D. 8S. Kennedy, Townsend Harris, Jacob Harvey, Charles H. Mar- 
shall, William B. Astor, James B. Murray, James Lee, Prosper M. Wet- 


| that the principal Secretary of Foreign Affairs, during your recent negotia- 


| that all that depended upon ability, frankness, sincerity and mutual! confi- 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO MR. McLANE. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 
The tollowing is a copy of the Resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 


cLane, in aiding the negotiations which resulted 


CuamBer oF Commerce, New York, September Ist, 1846. 


Ata regular meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, held at the Mechan- 
ic’s Bank, this day, the President, James G. King, Esq.. in the Chair:—the 


Esq. 
Whereas, The Honourable Louis McLane, Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the Couri of St. James, is daily expected to return to 
his native country ; and the Chamber of Commerce are desirous of testifying 
in sume appropriate manner their approbation of his eminent public ser 
vices during his late mission and of the part taken by him in endeavouring 
to remove the cause ot War, and to secure an honourable adjustment of our 
national differences with Great Britain ; therefore 

Resolved, That a commiitee of thirteen be appointed to welcome the 
Honourable Louis McLane, on his arrival in this city, and to render to him 
the thanks of this Chamber for the ability, marked by a happy union ot 
firmness and amenity, which has distinguished his services to the country, 
and which has brought the duties of his late mission to a termination so 


The preamble and resolution having been unanimously adopted; it was 
James G. King, chairman, Henry Waring, James D. P. Ogden, James 


more, Charles Augustus Davis 

Extract from the minutes. Signed 
Attest 

Prosper M. Wetmore, Secretary. 

The following 1s the address of the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce tv Mr. McLane on presenting to him he resolutions of the Chamber 
of Commerce :— 

Sir: The Chamber of Commerce of New York, at a meeting held on the 
1st instant, unanimously passed a preamble and resolution in relation to 
your public services, during your late missionto London, aad appointed a 
committee of thirteen members to present them to you. 

That committee are now present to perform their duty: and as chairman 
I am directed to say, that the commercial community had, for a long time, 
been deeply anxious about the result of the question between the United 
States aud Great Britain, upon the Oregon Boundary; and from the publi- 
cation trom time to time of the diplomatic correspondence here, and from 
the discussions in Congress, relating to iti—neither wearing a pacific aspect 
—they saw little prospect of avoiding serivus difficulties between the two 
nations; but as the subject in discussion had not, in itself, been considered 
heretofore a vilalone, success seemed to depend upon the manner of ireating 
it,—and they, therefore, looked with redoubled interest on the course pursued 
by you, our Minister at the Court of St. James 

They knew that you had been twice charged with the Mission to England, 
and that upon the former occasion, by your courtesy as well as by your abil- 
ity, you had not only elevated your standing with your countrymen, but 
had won the confidence and respect of those high tunctionaries abroad, with 
whom you were brought into intimate relations ;—and as they were aware, 


JAMES G. KING, Chairman. 


tiops in London, was the same distinguished statesman, whose friendship 
you had iormerly secured, the Commercial Community felt great assurance 


dence, would be accomplished by strenuous endeavours to remove the 
causes of War, to smooth the cousre of negotiation, and to preserve unim- 
paired, the relations of Peace, which sudsisied between the two countries 
In this they have not been disappvinted, and without diminishing the 
meéd of honour and praise, properly belonging to others, in this happy te- 
sult, they feel that their thanks are due to you in an eminent degree, for 
the part which, notwithstanding the severe and continued illness under which 
pee were suffering, you were enabled to take in negociations which have 
een crowned with success, and especially for the ability, zeal and firm- 
ness not unmicgied with amenity, by which your course has been distinguish- 
ed. And the Chamber of Commerce desire thus to tender to you their thanks 
for this good service to your country, and particularly to the commercial 
community, and to present to you, as this Committee now does, an 
official copy of the Resolution which declares these sentiments ;—at the same 
‘ time, they beg to welcome you to the commercial Capital of the Nation, and 
to express their sincere wishes thal your life may be prolonged in increasing 
honour, in health and prosperity; and that afterwards you may be found to 
have earned the blessing aud the reward which are promised to the peace- 
makers. 
JAMES G. KING, Chairman, &c. 
New York, 7th Sept., 1846. 


MR. McLANE’S REPLY. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—lIt is so difficult as almost to discourage 
the attempt to find adequate words in which to make you my thanks for the 
sense you entertain of my public services, and for the flattering terms in 
which you have been pleased to give it expression. Such a compliment, 
proceeding from such a body of my countrymen, would be an ample reward 
for greater merit than | can pussibly pretend to; and! will not attempt to 
disguise the sincere gratification it has afforded me. Highly as I value it, 
however, it gives me pleasure to acknowledge that, being myself, upon the 
occasion to Which you particularly refer, only an instrument in assisting the 
purposes of others, the greater share of your approbation is due to thuse 
with whom I co-operated. 

Omitting for a moment amore particular reference to the conduct and 
dispositions of our own Government, | may without impropriety, assure 
you that your reference to the distinguished British statesman by whom 
the negotiation on the part of that government was directed, is fully merited, 
and that upon any occasion of congratulation upon the result, too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon his manly sense, and unwavering determi- 
nation to promote an amicable settlement of the question. 

{am free at the same time to assure you, gentlemen, that no one can be more 
sensible of the importance of peace to all interests of the country, and es- 
pecially to those which you so worthily represent, than lam. Of course, 
where the honour of the country is involved, no one would stop to count 
the cost, or estimate the evils of war; but it is a gratifying evidence of the 
age in which we live that the rulers of States are not afraid to acknowledge 
that the national honour is more apt to be committed by hasty and impracti- 
cable demands, than by wise and timely concessions. 

Governments, like ours, especially, can rarely disturb the peace of the 
world, without incurring a weighty responsibility to the cause of civilisation 
and human happiness, and, if not hazarding their own stability, without 
seriously pee their moral influence. 

I certainly could not have been induced to return to political life as the 
representative of my country abroad, unless I bad been persuaded that, in 
the crisis to. which you have referred, the views of my own government had 
been entirely consistent with such a settlement of the Oregon question as 
ought to have secured an honourable peace, and unless | had entertained the 
hope that I might be enabled in some degree to co-operate to that end. 

‘or myself, after our several conventions of 1818, and 1828, for the joint 
occupatioa of the territory, (the latter of which received my support as 
a Senator of the United States,) I had always regarded the Oregon question 
as less dependant upon the force of title than upon the principles of an 
equitable partition. 

It would have been unreasonable to expect, after such acknowledgment 
of the right of joint occapancy, that either party would be permitted wholly 
to dispossess the other, at least without some regard to interests which had 
grown up during their mutual possession, It appears to me also, that all the 
previous acts of our government had not only been consistent with, but 
affirmatory of this view; and I could see nothing in the national honour 





mit to the temporary evil for the purpose of obtaining the permanent ad- 
vantage. Experience, however, showed that this result could not be 
always attained, and it was clear if retaliation was resorted to without ac- 
complishing the object, the consequence was that the party acting in that 
manner was subjected to two evils instead of one. In the case of Naples, 
some years ago, the government resorted to retaliation. When the duties 
on foreign oil were reduced a high duty was left on Neapolitan oil, be- 
cause Naples had not done what the government thought they ought to 
have done with regard to certain commercial matters. The result was 
not to reduce the high duties of the Neapolitan dominions, but to subject 
our commerce and the manufacturing interests of this country to great 
inconvenience, by the continuance of the high duty on oil.. He mentioned 
this fact because it was right the house should understand that the gov- 
ernment was not prepared to resort to a system of retaliation. He thought 
it not a wise or expedient course, except in extreme or particular cases, 
and that it would be much better not only to endeavour to remedy the 
evil to which the noble lord liad adverted, but, if possible, to place the 
commercial relations of the two countries on a general and more satisfac- 
tory principle (hear, hear.) : 





that would justify, much less demand a departure from it. Possessing be- 
fore, in as great a deeree as after, the treaty with Spain in 1819, all the title, 
which, on the ground of discovery, we could assert to the country drained 
by the watersof the Colambia, and which, if good for anything, was valid 
beyond the 52d parallel degree of latitude, our government at no time 
proposed a more northern boundary than the parallel of 51, and never de- 
manded more than that of 49. Having some knowledge from my official 
position at that time, of the policy and objects of the Convention of 1828, I 
am quite persuaded that its main design was to lead in a future partition 
of the territory to the recognition of our claim to the country, not north, but 
south of the 49th parallel, and between thatJand the Columbiariver. A 
division of the country upon that principle, with a reasonable regard to 
rights grown up under the joint possession, always appeared to me to afford 
a just and practical basis for an amicable adjustment of the subject. Such, 
also, | was satisfied were the views of our government at the time I en- 
gaged in my recent mission ; and in earnestly and steadily labouring to ef- 


President. 






fect a settlement upon that basis, [ was but representing the policy of my 
own government, and faithfully promoting the intentions and wishes of the 


September 12 


It must be very rare, if in complicated differences between great nations, 

peaceful relations can be preserved without some modification of extreme 

pretensions ; and agers the present occasion, from the length of time for 

which the question had been depending, together with the often repeated 

propositions on both sides, the two governments could not ha reasonably 

expected to cme to an amicable arrangement without some mutual con- 

cesssion of their former demands. onli 

If, on our sid:, by dividing on the 49th parallel and the Straits of Faca, 

we yielded the southern cape of Vancouver's Island, Great Britain surren- 

dered her previous claim to the jurisdiction and unoccupied territory be- 
tween the 49th parallel and the Columbia river. At the same we have effec- 
ted « material modification of our former offer of the perpetual navigation of 
the Columbia River to British trade and British subjects generally. Al- 
though, from deference to the views and opinions of others, which it was 
no less my wish than my duty to respect, | earnestly endeavoured to effect 
a settlement upon the basis of allowing the navigation of the river to the 
general trade for a period of twenty years; nevertheless, when that, from 
causes to which I need not now particularly refer, proved to be impractica- 
ble, in suggesting and urging that it should be restricted to the Hudson Bay 
Company, I thought it effecting an object even less objectionable, 

It seems to me that, in the present state of commerce, it is not only the 
interest but the practice of nations, indepeudent of some inveterate notions 
of colonial policy, already yielding to more enlightened views, to allow the 
greatest freedom of rivers and ports to the trade of the world; and it may be 
observed that, until the United States and Great Britain shall determiue to 
abandon the reciprocity secured by the existing commercial convention, the 
recent Oregon treaty secures fewer privileges of navigation than may be 
claimed and enjoyed under the commercial convention. I felt confident, 
moreover, that long before the two governments would desire to alter their 
existing commercial freedom, if, indeed, they should ever desire to do so, 
during the continuance of peace, the Hudson’s Bay Company would cease 
to have any occasion or motive to navigate such a river as the Columbia is 
known to be. It would not be easy to imagine any use they could make of 
it, during a state of peace, incorsistent with the commerce and interests of 
our own citizens. 

Universal satisfaction at the adjustment of a difficulty so complicated and 
inveterate was scarcely to be expected, and yet it is a source of satisfaction 
to know that its general acceptableness to the country at large affords a sure 
guarantee of the continuance of our future peace. The tone and temper with 
which the negotiation was coaducted, in their several departments, by both 
governments, have been creditable to their wisdom and moderation, and have 
already served to elevate our own in the opinion of other nations. 

I sincerely believe that these effects cannot be too highly appreciated ; 
and if any portion of our fellow citizens, in any section of the country, should 
fee] that they have not obtained all the territory or advantages that they had 
expected to acquire, it may be hoped they will, nevertheless, be satisfied 
tbat the national honour, so far from suffering, has really been elevated by 
the result, and that, in preserving the blessings of | wage and keeping our 
country steadily in a career of glorious prosperity, they will be amply com- 
pensated for any disappointment they may have experienced, and gain far 
more than an equivalent for any doubtful advantage to be sought only 
through the instrumentality of war. 

Having now effaced, upon honourable terms, the last cause that threatened 
the peace of the two people of kindred origin, and associated by commer- 
cial relations more extensive and important than exist between any other 
two nations of the globe, may we not now hope to begin a new career of 
international intercourse, and by the uninterrupted pursuit of commerce and 
the arts, extend and cement our relations? It ought to be considered as 
fortunate that these results have happened at a moment when, by the wis- 
dom and courage of British statesmen, a new and important step has been 
taken in the salen of commerce, by which the trade of different na- 
tions must be vastly extended, and the motives of harmonious relations inde- 
finitely multiplied. As between the United States and Great Britain espe- 
cially, the causes which ought naturally to associate the two people upon 
au honourable basis, and contribute to their mutual prosperity, may now 
have fair play, and our competitions in future be confined to a generous 
rivalry in all that can advance the happiness of the people of both countries 
and of mankind at large. 

I would do injustice to the gecasion, if I sbould omit to state it as my 
Opinion that in the country and among the people I have just lefi, these 
expectations begin to be generally entertained ; and that the settlement of 
the Oregon question will soon come to be universally regarded as the Kael! 
of those inveterate jealousies and feuds which, it may be apprehended, 
have so long exerted a mischievous influence over the people, if not upon 
the councils of both ceuntries. 

I may say with certainty, also, that whatever may be thought of the result 
by some respectable portions of our countrymen, the terms we have ulti- 
mately obtained, no less than the vindication of oar rights and the ultimate 
approval of an honorable concession, have added another refutation to the 
chemes of undue ambition, and to the imputation upon our national faith 
and stability, not unfrequently made in some quarters of Europe. 

If these advantages be properly appreciated, the time is not remote 
when all will be ready to acknowledge and rejoice in the result. 

The occasion may not be inapt to bear my testimony to the sense aniver- 
sally entertained abroad of the enterprise and punctuality of the commercial 
classes of the United States, and to the influence it has exerted in sustaining 
American credit, in defiance of causes which [ too deeply deplore to attempt 
at this time more particularly to allude to. I will add too, that even these 
causes are beginning to feel the influence of juster views and a brighter 
hope; and that little more than a perseverance by some of our local gov- 
ernments in their exertions to maintain the public credit, is needed to ele- 
vate our country to a proud and enviable rank among the uations of the 
earth 


—_—e——— 
TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOUR OF COL. GUGY. 
From the Montreal Gazette. 


We find, in two recent publications of the Aurore, a number of certifi- 
cates which have been called forth by certain vague accusations against 
Col. Gugy, with the precise nature of which we are unacquainted, but we 
believe that they principally relate to ceriain alleged disregard of the respect 
due to religious edifices, and want of feeling towards the inhabitants of the 
districts involved in the »nhappy troubles of that province a few years back. 
Though similar in tenor they are altogether different iu style, showing an 
independent and spontaneous origin, aud must be amply sufficient to disprove 
such calumnies, if ever credited. We shall briefly give their substance. 

The first is from the Rev. Messrs. Manseau and Eiudson, of this city. They 
speak highly of his title to the confidence of Canadians, of his frank and 
just mode of dealing, of his general respect for religious obligations aad 
particular rights, and particularly of his succeeding in obtaining, after much 
obstruction, justice to an injured individual. 

The second is from the Rev. P. M. Mignault, of Chambly, who says that 
he was placed in intimate relations with him in 1337 and 1838, and that his 
whole conduct, both towards himself and those whom he recommended to 
him, was most honourable. 

The third is from the Rev. Ch. Huberge, who says that he liberated 
every person who had the smallest recommendation, in the most honourable 
and liberal manner; that the inhabitants of St. Cyprien and St. Valentine 
so far from having any complaint, entertain the most hearty feelings of grati- 
tude, and that he can never forget Col. Gugy’s generous conduct towards 
his parishioners. 

e Rev. C. H. Primeaux, of Varennes, says that, from intimate know- 
ledge, he has the highest upinion of his personal and political characier, that 
he considers him particularly qualified tu protect the interests of his fellow 
citizens in Parliament; that in the time of the troubles he had acted most 
we to the country people, had saved many from arrest, and liberated 
others. 

The next certificate is so honourable to all parties that we shal! translate 
it in full. It is dated from Kamouraska, and signed by Lieut. Col. Taché 
who succeeded to the post analogous to that from which Colonel Gugy was 
dismissed, by Lieut. Colonel Casgrain, recently (we belie ve) appointed 8e- 
cond Commissioner of the Board of W orks, and by Major A. Dionne. It 
says :— ; 

“We certify, that Colonel Gugy has worthily fulfilled all his duties as 
Adjutant General in the counties of Ramouraska and Rimouski; that be 
has, on all occasions, shown a desire to be just and impartial towards all 
the subjects of Her Majesty, of whatever origin: and we have reason to be- 
lieve that if he has dune any injustice in the nomination of officers, it is from 
followiug the recommendations of the Lieut. Colonels commanding the dif- 
ferent battalions; but we have heard none such complained of, and believe 
that none exist in fact in the counties of Kamouraska and Rimouski. ai. 

Lieut. Col. Guillet bears witness, from a knowledze of him for thirty 
years back, that as Adjutant General, he had always acted with impartiality 
and never done anything unfair to Canadians of French origin. = 

Mr. Frederic Singer makes affidavit that in November, 1838, Col. Gagy 
being sent as Commissioner into’the parisb of St. Philippe, expressed the 
most hearty sympathy with the persons whe were arrested, immediately 
liberated twenty four, on his mere assurance that he did not believe them 
guilty ; that he liberated every prisoner who had any respectable recom- 
mendation, and that his conduct was marked by the greatest humanity and 
zeal to comfort and succour the unfortunate. 














Mr. C. Martineau deposes similarly relative to the conduct of Coloue 
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var . . : - includ- 
as Commissioner in the parish of St. Cyprien. Fifty persons, ine” 
Le ianself, who were arrested, some with arms in their hands, jp he oa 
rated in the most prompt and humane manner. His conduct Pant am at 
by justice and Vr ae _ he is universally regarded by the Can 
that parish as their benefactor. 

E. Hebert, Esq., of St. Philippe, deposes also, on oath, - > see 
effect. Col. Gugy was conspicuous tor this humanity aod zea if + at 
lief ot misfortune, and expressed his regret at such a number © ~” or 
asked Mr, Hebert whom he thought innocent, and liberated eighteen 
recommendation, . 

Mr. L. Leblanc, of Henryville, deposes that, at St. Charles, the peor 
of Colonel Gugy were indefatigahle to keep the troops 1n order an sa 
all excess. That he had, by his intercession, saved a village “er a 
fired ; and that his conduct to et prea was altogether that of a 
ator and friend, and is so esteemed. P q 

Dr. Allard, of Belail, deposes that the conduct ot Col. Gugy 19 nate 
bles totally disabused him of the prejudices he had forme 9 one ome 
from hostile politics, He had been the kind protector of the a wety 
liberated accused persons whenever possible, includiag Dr. Allar biavoty 
as head of the Police, he had rendered the Canadians the greatest om | pa 
that, without him, the number of arrests on the south bank rales an 
rence would have been much greater, and that he was the friend ol ev y 
kind of amelioration of the conduion of the people. oaiieats 

Mr. Cornier, of Contrecceur, also a prisoner, speaks with personal grat! 
aad describes his conduct as every way considerate and benevolent. oe 

Such is a brief analysis, but far falling short of the force and warmth 
the originals, of a mass of testimony sufficient, we think, to ane me | 
unprejudiced person, snd show that the dismissal of Colonel Gugy, thoug 
it may be a political necessity, it is not called for by any hostile leeling ~ 
the part of the Canadian population, just as little as it is by those who, 


along with him, took up arms for the British Government at the crisis in | 


question,—that, in fact, if made at all, the demand was not made y them, 
but for them, and by persons who falsely represent their sentiments. 


. “Union street, South "Priday night, the SEORGE, 
—In Union street, South Brooklyn, on Friday night, the 4th Sept., GEOR 
iolaes tome of George and Elizabeth Oakley, aged 18 months and 12 days. 


Exchange at New York on Lon«on, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-2. 


GHB ALBION 
< 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1846. 
STATE OF IRELAND—INDIAN CORN. 

{a our Parliamentary matter, of this day's impression, will be found the 
speech of the new premier, Lord John Russell, on the state of Ireland and 
the prospects of the potato crop of the present season. ‘he reader will 
learn, with pain, that that widely-used and important esculent 1s again sub- 
ject to the same disease which proved so injurious to it last year,and which, 
but for the timely supply of Indian Corn brought in by the toresight of the 
government, would have plunged thousands of our fellow-creatures into 
all the horrors of famine. In perusing the remarks of Lord John Russell, it 
will be observed, that he does ample justice to the humane exertions of 
the late cabinet. The expenditure for Ireland in food, and providing em- 
ployment for the destitute, amounted to £852,481, of which sum £494, 
$51 is to be repaid for sales of maize by government at reduced prices, 
leaving £357,630 to be borne by the national purse. But the plan pursued 
‘ast year will not be followed now, because the duty on the maize is repeal- 




















ed, and the article is at last fairly introduced and become an item of gene- 


talcommerce, The Premier proposes in lieu, that the baronies aud local 


authorities shall provide themselves with funds, by taking loans from the 
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to abate them under the threat of retaliation. The merchants of Liverpoo! 
now call on the British government to follow suit, and oblige Spain to make 
a similar reduction of duties on British shipping. So far, however, the Eng- 
lish Cabinets have not followed the coercive example; but Lord Palmer- 
ston, it will be remarked, expresses a hope of being able, ere long, to bring 
about a general commercial treaty with Spain, advantageous to both nations, 
The Sugar Bill, just passed, will admit Spanish sugar into British ports on 
very favourable terms, and on this ground England can with great fairness 
ask a reduction of imposts by Spain. In the mean while, however, the 
United States are milking the cow to the exclusion of England. 

Cauada.—The “ Brittsh Possessions Bill” now before the Imperial Par- 
liament, cannot fail to produce much sensation throughout the Colonies, for 
a scheme more novel and unexpected could scarcely be contemplated. The 
Bill, as will be learned from the debates given in our last impression, au- 
thorizes the culonial iegislatures in certain cases, to repeal acts of Parlia- 
ment! This is certainly inverting the order of things, for it makes the cre- 
ated superior to the creator, and cannot fail, we apprehend, to endanger that 
barmony of legislation between the mother country and the colonies, which 
it is so essential to preserve. 

That the colonies have a right to expect some equivalents for the protec- 
tion they are so suddenly deprived of, is certain ; and we hail with satisfac- 
tion any measure that has a tendency to remunerate them for the losses that 
will come on them in the train of free trade. This, we think, is indisputa- 
ble, and we are glad that Lord John Russell has thus early recognized the 
principle of remuneration. But we do certainly object to the mode of car- 
rying out the principle. If Great Britain has enacted laws which are now 
onerous or impracticable, why does she not repeal them herself? If colonial 
Parliaments are to sit in jadgment on the acts of the Imperial Parliament, 
a great deal more may be attempted to be repealed than is bargained for. 
But, says Lord John Russell, we have “ sufficient check on this head, be- 
cause all colonial acts must be sanctioned by the Sovereign or her represen- 
tative.” This is certainly true, and it is from this source that the great mass 
of difficulties flow. A colonial assembly, for instance, after much anxiety 
and debate, passes a Bill which gives the country satisfaction; the Gov- 
erhor reserves it for her Majesty’s pleasure ; it is sent home and comes 
back, perhaps, disallowed, with a snubbing letter from some new Colonial 
Secretary —thus disappointing the hopes of the colonists and producing ir- 
ritation and discontent. 

If Lord John Russell and his colleagues feel themselves incompetent to le- 
gislate for the colonies, why do they hold their situations? If they wish to 
shirk responsibility, why do they not shirk office altogether? Lord John 

tussell misunderstands the colonists ; they are not, as he would seem to 
suppose, so very difficult to deal with. The leading men, or a majority of 
them, in all the colonies are gentlemen—are loyal, and would guard the por- 
| tals ofthe British constitution as jealously as the brightest and best in the 
mothercountry. Although ardently attached to the land of their birth they 
| pride themselves in upholding British law and British principles. Cabinet 
ministers of late years, especially of the whig school, have never done justice. 
| to the loyalty of the colonist ; they doubted when they ought to have reposed 
| cemfidence ; and they have confided, when confidence was not deserved. 
They listened to the slanders and tales of McKenzie and others, and by so 





government to be repaid hereafter. Whether this plan will be an improve- | doing, encouraged sedition and all its melancholy consequences in 1837-8. 


ment is, of course,a point to be decided by experience. 


For a time, even Sir John Colborne was sacrificed to the intrigues of the 


But in whatever light the scarcity of food in Ireland, and its causes and | arch agitator of Gallows Hill. 


effects are viewed, one great fact stands conspicuously forth, viz: that In. | 
dian Corn will, ina great degree, supersede or depose—as Sir Robert Peel | colony, when the Governor pursues a liberal, honourable, 
expresses it—the potatoe. This being admitted, itis of great importance | course to all. 


The career of Lord Metcalfe has shown how easy it is to govern a British 
and even-handed 
The personal character of the Governor is a consideration of 


that the article be used in ils the best and most healthful forms, and that it be | great moment; and if proper and competent individuals be selected, and the 
ground and prepared in a manner the most condacive to its success. With! government at home repose confidence in the colonists, encourage loyalty 
these objects in view we give insertion to the following letter which we | and discourage sedition, matters will go smoothly on, for the great body 


strongly recommend te the attention of parties in Engtand and Ireland. 


of the people are sound and loyal to the core. If ever they become otherwise, 


‘The point insisted on by our correspondent should also attractention of! it will be the fault of the authorities in Downing street. 
; 


British millers. 
Marksville, Parish of Avoyelles, Louisiana, July 16, 1846. 

Sir :—The deep interest you have taken in the introduction of maize 
.nto Great Britain, and the success which has so far attended your philan- 
thropic exertions, must be truly gratifying to you, and you must therefore 
look with a deep interest to the full realization of your expectations as to 
its usefulness. You will therefore, I hope, not think it amiss, that a se- 
rious cause of failure may be pointed out in time to prevent its bad effects. 

It is not without some difficulty that the maize, in grain, is kept sweet: 
it moulds sooner than any other, and is more subject to the attacks of the 
weevil—and the meal will sour quicker than any other species of meal or 
flour. From this I much apprehend that the large quantity of meal ex- 
ported to Ireland, may become thus deteriorated, and thus add to the dis- 
taste ever experienced in the introduction of a new article of a general 
diet; especially among a people so prejudiced, and so wayward as the 
Irish. 

With us it is found difficult to keep the meal sweet more than ten or 
twelve days; we have it, therefore, ground weekly, and some of the ‘ iady 
folks’ can well tell the difference in taste, between the new and the stale, 
even of that age. The neighbouring mills afford facilities for these 
weekly supplies, to those who have net what is here considered an indis- 
pensable convenience of a mill at home, which affords the luxury of fresh 
meal daily. These mills are made in England, and cost here from three 
to ten dollars, according to size and quality. The plantations use small 
burrs, attached to the gin or sugar mills; and, lately, there has been in- 
troduced a vertical mill, the stone of which is broad and works into 
another of concave form, which is much preferred. It does not heat the 
meal so much in the grinding, occupies no more space than a common 
wheat fan, and requires no other gearing than the attachment of a band 
from any ordinary horse power, and will grind from 120 to 15v bushels of 
corn per day, ten hours, (they cost from $120 to $140) with four horses. 

The subject of the mills is brought up to show you the facility with 
which a vender of the article in Europe might have his own mill, and 
afford to his customers their weekly supply of fresh meal; or even in 
Large families, how easy the means of grinding their own corn. The par- 
ticles passing through the sieve are made use of as meal, and that which 
does not can be separated from the husk and used as hominy ; or, where 
there is poultry, teed that. 

With these facilities pointed out, I should recommend that all the maize 
be exported in grain, after being kiln dried—-for not only have you the 
delicate nature of the article in meal to contend with, in the damp hold 
of a ship, with its bilge water accompaniments, but the unfairness of the 


miller, who, for the sake of cheap rates or greater profits, grinds as close | 


as he possibly can—thus destroying what is termed the life in flour or 
meal, and thereby increasing its tendency to sour. To such an extent is 
this carried on in some districts, and by some people, that in New Orleans 
the produce of certain mills commands from fifty cents to adollar more in 
the barrel flour than that of others, even neighbouring mills. 

Asa citizen of the United States, who loves his country, and who be- 
lieves firmly in a protective system for its general welfare, I may be blamed 
for seeking to throw into the hands of the European miller the grinding 
of our grain; but in the conviction that the exportation of the article other- 
wise than in grain must have a tendency to prevent it from being duly 
appreciated, and that its value as an article of export must thereby be 
diminished; that there could only result a loss to the agriculturist of his 
market, and to the consumer a valuable article of diet, without any benefit 
to the manufacturer, I have thought it proper to lay before you my views 
of the subject, happy if 1 can thereby contribute in fixing in my father- 
land the consumption of an article which must greatly contribute to the 
health and comfort of its inhabitants. 

[ am, Sir, very respectfully, your obed’t servant, 
Anp. C. ARMSTRONG. 

To Dr. BartT.ert, Editor of the New York Albion. 


The Spanish Carrying Trade.—The speeches of Lord George Ben- 
tinck and Lord Palmerston will be read with interest. Spain, with a view 
pe . ° : ° ne . 
o* creating a mercantile marine, lays heavy tonnage duties on all foreign 


Sbips entering her ports. These duties have become so burthensome that 


But to return to the Bill before Parliawent. Its existence in any form is 
gratifying, because it proves that the principles of justice animate the British 
people. The colonies are about to suffer injury at the hands of the Imperial 
| Government; that injury the Imperial Government is willing to repair, and 
the nation is ready to sanction it. We do not think that much will be done 
by the Colonial Parliaments this winter. Time will be required to ascertain 
the respective views of the different parties; and in the next session we 
hope to see the views of Lord John Russell embodied in some comprehensive 
and satisfactory act of the general parliament, which is the proper source fer 
such a measure to flow from. 








*,” In our last, when discussing the peculiar notions of the Montreal 
Pilot in regard to the ‘ settled inhabitant question,” we were about to say, 
that the right application of the principle of the question was adopted in two 
instances, that had come within our knowledge, by Lord Metcalfe.—An 
Englishman, connected with the press in one of the inland towns, had ren- 
dered important services to the Hon. Mr. , in promoting his return 
to Parliament in the general election of 1841. In return for those services 
the successful candidate was asked to procure from the ministers some go- 
vernment situation for his friend and supporter. The Hop. Mr. so 
far complied with this request as to obtain from Lord Stanley, who was 
then Colonial Secretary, a letter of recommendation to the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada. ‘The suitor for office deemed such a letter all sufficient, 
and immediately broke up his establishment at home and embarked with 
his family for Canada. On presenting his letter to Lord Metcalfe, which 
he supposed was equal in potency to a Russian ukase, he was no less sur- 
prised than alarmed on hearing that no situation could be given to him. 
The tule established by Lord Glenelg was explained to him. To this he 
replied that he would forthwith become a “settled inhabitant,” as that process 
was a simple one ; but it was again urged that that step would not give him 
| any requisite knowledge of the country or of the duties his situation might 
| require ofhim. The Governor Geueral, however, feeling for his unfortu- 
| nate position, told him if he would settle himself a few years in the province, 
woald in any way render the colony any particular service, or would write 
on the statistics of the country, or otherwise show himself possessed of a 
competent knowledge for a public office, something should be done fur him. 
But the acquisition of such qualifications would occupy too much time for a 
man with a large family and small means, and he came and sought his living 
in the United States. 

In another instance, a young man of respectability from the North of Ire- 
land, came to Canada with a similar letter from Lord Stanley to Lord Met- 
calfe, which met with the same result. He also came to the United States 
to seek his livelihood. 

Now, in both these cases, the applicants were willing to become settled 
inhabitants; but that was not suflicient—a knowledge of the country and of 
the duties of office was also necessary. 

We have said on a former occasion, and now repeat it, that the motive 
for establishing Lord Glenelg’s regulation, was to give assurance to the peo- 
ple of the colonies that the system of sending out incompetent persons, and 
the hangers-on at the Colonial office to fill public situations, was at an end : 
that competency would be a qualification looked for as well as a Downing 
street recommendation. 

In applying this explanation to the case of Col. Plomer Young, the error 
of denying his eligibility to a colonial office is palpable. He is admitted to 
have a Competent knowledge of the country and of the daties of his office, 
and haz, moreover, been ten years in the province—yet he is held by the 
Pilot to be ineligible because he is not a “settled inhabitant!” It is pro- 

















the United States have resisted them, and obliged the Spanish government | per to state, from some observations which shortly afterwards fell from 


Lord Stanley, in the House of Commons, that he was not aware of the ex- 
istence of Lord Glenelg’s instructions at the time he gave the recommenda- 
tory letters to the two individuals we have just mentioned. 


Buenos Ayres.—The following, whick wecopy from the Commercial 
Advertiser, shows the present state of the war question in the River Plate. 
If Brazil will keep to her promise, and join England and France, the matter 
will be soon ended. England, France and Brazil pledged themselves to 
maintain the indepegdence of the Banda Oriental against Rosas and Oribe, 
and it is in keeping this pledge, that all the difficulties have arisen. 


Morrsvinzo, July 19, 

The two British regiments, 45th and 73d, had left Montevideo for the Cape 
of Good Hope, and their places on the lines were filled by marines and 
sailors from the French and English ships of war. Mr. Brent, the U. 8. 
chargé d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, having been superseded by Mr. Harris, 
had arrived at Montevideo with his family, and taken passage for New York 
in the brig Mary A. Jones. 

A son of Mr. Brent, and Mr. Graham, the U. S. counsel at Buneos Ayres, 
{it was reported,} had left Buenos Ayres for Corrientes and Paraguay, to 
raed. y if possible, as agents for Gov. Rosas, a settlement of the diffi- 
culties betwecn these nations. 

The British steamer Devastation, which brought the new Minister, Mr, 
Hood, was still at Buenos Ayres. This gentleman has renewed the diplo- 
matic intercourse with Buenos Ayres which was suspended by the severe 
measures adopted by the French and English Ministers at Montevideo. Bat 
it was not believed that any course would be adopted by the new Minister, 
to change the former proceedings, and that the present state of things in the 
river La Plata will remaiu for some time longer. Mr. Hood has urged 
Governor Rosas to accept the terms which he has hitherto refused, viz: to 
acknowledge the peanepeepee of the Banda Oriental and withdraw his 
army from that Republic. 

To the first he acquiesces, but to the second he says, ‘My army has been 
plaeed under the control of the legal President of the Banda Oriental, Gen. 
Oribe, and I cannet withdraw it unless by his wishes.’ 

The English and French Ministers at Montevideo were doing all in their 
power to aid that Government in carrying on the war with General Oribe. 
General Rivera, with troops from Montevideo, was collecting an afmy on 
the River Uraguay, and had taken several towns of importance and made 
many prisoners, most of whom joined his troops. r 

An English steamer had just left Montevideo, with officers and munitions 
of war for Gen. Rivera, whose army, it was thought, would soon be enabled 
to raise the siege ot Montevideo. 

The fleet from the Parana had landed their cargoes at Monte Video, 
which were held at prices too high for the U. S, and were going forward to 
Europe. 

ope this date Gen. Oribe, commandirg the besieging army, has expe- 
rienced but little inconvenience from the blockade by the French and Eng- 
lish forces, as he has received his supplies from Rio Grande through the 
lakes. The operation of the blockade has been to give a great revenue to 
the Brazilian Government, as the trade of the Banda Oriental has 
through the Custom House of Rio Grande. The quantity of hides and 
cattle which have passed into Brazil has been very great, and to satisfy this 
revolutionary province, together with the increased receipts of the revenue, 
this Government haslooked calmly on the contest. This interest has had its 
efteet in preventing the Brazilian Government joining in the alliance which 
it had brought into life and action. 


Declarations and protests have been made by the Governments of France 
and England to that of Brazil, with notice that if it was indispensably 
necessary, to stop the supplies of Gen. Oribe and the Buneos Ayrean 
troops in the Banda Oriental, to blockade the port of Rio Grande, such a 
measure would be resorted to. This it is thought has brought the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil to determine on a new line of action, and to unite with 
England and France in putting an end to the war in the Banda Oriental. 
Brazil has sufticient troops, now in arms in Rio Grande, to settle the ques- 
tion at once, which troops were originally pledged to act with France and 
| England. 

The ships of these nations were to act on the Rio la Plata, and the Bra- 
zilian troops to the number of ten thousand were to raise the siege of 
Montevideo, and drive the Buenos Ayrean forces from the republic. — 

Two parties to the triple alliance fulfilled their part of the stipulations, 
but Brazil showed the white feather, and issued orders to ‘ ground arms.’ 
In some haste orders were sent from Rio Janeiro to charter vessels and 
transport a part of the ariny from Rio Grande to that city, and vessels were 
accordingly chartered, a part of which were Americans, and berths pre- 
pared for the troops, when a steamer from Rio arrived countermanding 
| this order and directing all the troops to march for the Banda Oriental. 
| This appears like fulfilling her original stipulations, and it is probable 
| that if Mr. Hood does not succeed at Buenos Ayres in arran ing the paci- 
fication of the river La Plata, the triple alliance will be carried into effect. 

lt was never the intention of England or France to send troops to the 
River La Plata. The two regiments, 45th and 73d, which have been at 
Montevideo, were destined for the Cape of Cood Hope, and touched at 
Rio Janeiro for water, when Mr. Hamilton, the British Minister at that 
place, took the responsibility to change their destination. The British 
Government immediately disapproved of this measure and ordered the 
two regiments to the Cape of Good Hope, where they probably now are. 

France and England cannot in honour change the war measures adopted 
by their Ministers in Montevideo, who have not exceeded their instruc- 
tions except in forcing the river Parana. This measure, it is said, has re- 
ceived the condemnation of both Governments, who have however at the 
same time promoted their officers who were in the hard fought battle. 

It is said at Montevideo that England is unwilling to establish the pre- 
cedent of forcing the passage of the river Parana, when Buenos Ayres has 
territory on both its banks at the entrance, as it would at once establish 
the right of the United States to the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 





The return of Mr. McLean from London has been duly honoured by his 
fellow-citizens of New York, as the documents published in Janother column 
willdemonstrate. The sentiments of the gentleman himeelf, embodied in 
his reply to the Chamber of Commerce, are no less gratifying than honour- 
able to him as a man anda Christian. The allusion and compliments to 
Lord Aberdeen, also, are just and graceful; and we, as Englishmen, thank 
Mr. McLean for them. 

To crown these proceedings, a public dinner has been offered, which 
Mr. McLean accepts, and has promised to fix a day after he bas paid the 
necessary visit to his own home. 


Mr. Marwoos.—We are glad to perceive from the Montreal papers, 
that the engagement of this veteran and sterling actor has proved eminently 
successful; so much so as to lead to a re-engagement. 

Mr. Maywood has been extending his line of characters. His Jesse Ru- 
ral in Borcicault’s comedy of Old Heads and Young Hearts, is spoken of 
in terms of the highest commendation. He is also about to play “ Old Ca- 
teraugus”’ in Mrs. Mowatt’s “Fashion,” a part we should consider admira- 
bly adapted to his nervous and peculiarly natural style. We should like te 
see this sterling actor permanently fixed at one of our Theatres. His ta- 
lented wife and daughter, we learn, are engaged by Hackett for his new 
theatre in Boston. Hackett, by the way, seems to have collected an excel- 
lent company for his new experiment. 


*,* The concert by the Masters Bullock and Cole and Miss Cole was res- 
pectably attended. The performances of these highly gifted children have 
been the theme of general ptaise. We do hope that the musical portion of 
the city may be induced to patronize these talented young aspirants. They 
are worthy of all support. 

Me. Lover.—This distinguished Author and popular delineator of the 
humour and peculiarities of his countrymen, has arrived in this city, and wil 
shortly present the Public, with a series of Entertainments, that have been 
received with universal approbation and delight, wherever they have been 
oa NEW WORKS. 

Messrs. Appleton & Cv.,200 Broadway, have published the following 
yolume, “ Light in the Dwelling,” or “ A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
with very short and simple remarks, adapted to reading at family prayers, 
and arranged in three-hundred and sixty-five lectures, for every day in the 
year.” By the author of “ Peep ef Day,” * Line upon Line,” §c. We give 
the title of this work in full, as it conveys a sufficient idea of its nature 
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and plan. Itis a volume of great practical utility in all families where the 
Holy Scriptures are habitually read ; aud no family of tbat kind should be 
without it. Its use at family prayers and readings, leads to thinking, and 
thinking leads the mind to those devotional habits and practices which 
mark the life of the true Christian, and carry with them their own earthly 
rewards. 

The same house has just published No. 14 & 15 of their “ Literary 
Miscellany,” consisting of M. Guizot’s “ History of Civilization from the 
fall ofthe Roman Empire to the French Revolution.” These Lectures 
were delivered by their highly esteemed and celebrated author in the years 
1828-9-30, at Paris, and with the previous lectures and other works have 
earned for him a fame that will live long beyond the presentday. The 
Lectures are translated by William Hazlitt, and will amply repay the study 
given to them by every philosophic mind. M. Guizot has, of late years, 
been so conspicuous in his political capacity as premier of France, that the 
name of the author has, in a great degree, been sunk in that of the states- 
man; but the publication of his worke will revive his literary reputation. 
No Englishmen should forget, or omit to read his history of the Revolution 
of 1646. 

The Appletons have aleo published in a neat and portable volume, 
“ Cornelius Nepos ;” with answered questions and imitated exercises, by 
the Rev. T. K. Arnold, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised 
and corrected by E. A. Johnson, Professor of Latin in the University of 
New York. 

We have before us No. 7 of Harper’s “ Pictorial History of England,” 
beautifully printed, as all the former numbers have been. The entire num- 
ber of nearly one hundred pages, together with the numerous engravings ana 
illustrations, is sold at twenty-five cents. , 

The same house has also forwarded to us No. 3 of “ The Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth of England,” by John Forster, of the Inner Temple. 
We have already spoken of the previous numbers, and mentioned that the 
American edition of this valuable work is edited by Mr. Choules. The 
present number is ornamented with a fine engraved likeness of John 
Hampden. 

The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. Translated into English 
Spenserian verse, with a life of the author, by J. H. Wiffen. First Ameri- 
can from the last English edition ; illustrated with six fine steel engravings. 
New York: Appleton & Co. 

The Messrs. Appleton have furnished a rich addition to the list of Ameri- 
can Reprints of Standard English Literature, in this publication of Wiffen’s 
Tasso; a work that has met with universal success from its elegant aud 
poetical diction, and which bids fair to supersede al] the English translations 
of the great Epic Poet previously undertaken. 

The work itself requires no eulogiam to recommend it to the scholar or 
the general reader. Time bas imprinted on its character the stamp of ap- 
probation through successive ages; and the traveller of the present day 
will find in many parts of Italy, the Jerusalem Liberato sung by the com- 
mon people, as the Iliad was in Greece in the classic ages. 

A compendious life ot Tasso is prefixed to the work, together with copi- 
ous notes and annotations from the pen of the accomplished translator. 

The publishers have presented this volume to the public in a dress worthy 
of the author. It is beautifully illustrated with steel engravings, superbly 
bound, and the letter-press and paper are in the same superior style. 

Outre Mer, a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. By Henry Wadsworth Lung- 
fellow. Second Edition. Boston: D.Ticknor & Co. 

This is a second edition of a work that has been long considered one of 
the gems of American literature. Itis the journal of the author’s travels 
in; Europe, painted not with the pencil of the mere mechanical artizan who 
copies faithfully, but coarsely, all that falls within his observation, bat it is 
the glowing picture limned by the hand of genius, and embellished by the 
rich stores of poetical description, for which Longfellow has become justly 
celebrated. 

Incidents, tales and personal adventure are narrated with a graphic skill, 
that brings the reader into actual company with the author, and we become 
irresistibly identified with the narrator in every page. We are glad tosee 
that a second edition of this delightful work has been called for. The pre- 
sent publication is one reflecting the highest praise on Messrs. Ticknor & 
Co. ; indeed it compares favourably with the best English works of a similar 
character in its typography and getting up. 

Laneton Parsonage : a tale by the author of “ Aun Herbert,” ‘‘Gertrude,” 
&c. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

To those who have dwelt with delight on the exquisite stories by this 
gifted authoress, the present volume will need but little recommendation. 

Laneton Parsonage is marked by all the characteristic beauties of its author. 
A delicate but keen perception of the vices and virtues of haman nature, a 
knowledge of the hidden sources of action, and a just appreciation of those 
virtuous principles which can alone preserve us through the trials of life, 
are vividly embodied in this little work. It forms the first volume of 
a series intended to illustrate defects peculiarly developed in youth. ‘The- 
story is interesting, and as usual with this author, the descriptive ‘portions of 
the work are powerfully writien. 

Father D’ Arcy.—By the author of “Two Old Men’s Tales,” “ Emilie 
Wyndbam,” &c. &c., forming No. 87, of Library of Select Novels. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. 

Another charming work by this popular authoress ; and incorporated by the 
Harpers into their cheap edition of Standard works of Fiction, The author 








We are giad to see this popular play incorporated into Messrs. Taylor's 
valuable compendium of dramatic literature. 
The Reverend author, like his distingaished countryman, and clerical co. 
mate, Hume, has jumped at once into the foremost niche in the dramatic tem 
ple, by the production of this play. It has been unprecedently successful in 
London, throngh the great talents of Macready, and its own intrinsic merits ; 
and we look for its re production here with much interest. The play 
abounds with vigorous and nervous writing, and is stamped with genius 
throughout. 
“ Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ and “ Arthur's Magazine United,” for Sep- 
tember. The embellishments and contents of the present number fully 
maintain the character it has long enjoyed. 
“ illuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,’ Nos. 105, 106, 108, and 108 
of thiasuperb work. Harper and Brothers. 
“‘ Martin, or the Foundling,”’ by Eugene Sue, No. 3. 
New Music.—Mr. Millet, 329 lroadway, has sent us the celeb rated 
Redowa Waltz, as performed by Kammeyrer’s Band at Newport and Sara- 
toga, arranged for the Piano Forte. 

THE DRAMA. 
Park TueatreE.—The Keans close to-night another of their asaal success 
ful engagements. Last week, in defiance of an intensity of beat, that almost 
rendered the mere act of existence unendurable, their houses were more 
than respectable, and during the present week the audiences have been 
excellent. It would be useless, at this late day, to argue upon the disputed 
claims of these distinguished performers to the rank they undoubtedly hold 
in pudlic estimation. They have both won their way to eminence through 
the only legitimate roads to greatness—long practice and laborious study— 
and they now exhibit, inour estimation, almost perfect specimens of the histri- 
onic art. This is not praise lightly bestowed, for the mere sake of adulation. 


they have impersonated during this last visit.to the United States. 

We may differ in our views of acting from some of our contemporaries in 
believing that an appreciative public are truer judges of the art than indi- 
vidual critics, the latter being too frequently acted upon by contingent cir. 
cumstances; and so believing, we refer with satisfaction to the entranced and 
crowded audiences which have invariably surrounded the Keans, in all their 
engagements, as our guarantee for awarding to them the highest rank in 
their profession. 

Nor do we, as many do, make a distinction in this estimate between Mr. 
Kean and his gifted wife. He has exhibited in several characters an equal 
power, beauty, and force of delineation to those so exquisitely identified 
with the name of Mrs. Kean. It has been the lot of Mr. Kean, through his 
long professional career, to meet with attacks from the Press; he has suc- 

cessfully parried these drawbacks to his professional reputation by the sup- 

port awarded to his exertions by the public. 

The re-production at the Park of the gorgeously illustrated Richard III 

has been crowned with a success only surpassed by its first representation ; 
and the Gloster of Kean appears to grow nightly in the estimation of the au- 
dience. The play is exceedingly well played throughout ; even the late addi- 
tions to the Park have gained favour with the audiences by their respectable 
personations of thejcharacters assigned them. We are happy to notice the 
marked improvement of Mr. Stark in Buckingham ; this gentleman has all 
the faults of a novice, but we think there is material in him to make, ulti- 
mately, a valuable member of the Park. He appears to understand and feel 
his author, 

The Misses Dennie, two very clever little girls, made their first appear- 
ance in the young Princes, and made a decided impression by their grace- 
ful bearing and correct elocution; they are valuable accessions to the the- 
atre. 

Mrs. Kean has revived the Barrack Room, playing her original part, Cla- 
risse. It has proved eminently attractive; indeed we doubt whether, in 
her whole range of characters, there is one where the peculiar talents of 
thia strictly na‘ura@t actress are more strikingly developed. It is 2 gem, 
Dyott is superlatively good as Col. Ferrier, and Fisher is brought out to the 
full extent of his rich comic powers in the old soldier Bernard. 

On Monday the Keans open at Philadelphia; we part with them with 
regret, as we always do, for we look upon their personations as the greatest 
treat the Drama affords in the present day. 

Weare not in possession of the arrangements of Mr. Simpson for the 
coming week, further than the expectation the manager has of the hourly 
arrival of Mr. Forrest, in the Rochester. As engagements have been 
proffered to this eminent Tragedian by Mr. Simpson, it is to be presumed 
that he will open at the Park immediately on his arrival. Since writing 
the above, we learn that Mr. Forrest has arrived, and will open at the Park 
on Monday in King Lear. 

Nisio’s.—The spirited manager of this popular resort, in conjunction 
with the indefatigable Chippendale, has effected engagements with a host 

of talent, for the purpose of producing ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” 

arranged as an Opera 

Hackett, who may be considered the only representation of Falstaff now 
upon the stage, will personate the fat Knight. Vandenhoff is to be the 
Master Ford; Henry Hunt, Fenton; Chippendale, Master Slender; the 
Merry Wives, by the popular Mary Taylor, and Mrs. Crisp, and “ Sweet 
Anne Page” will be fittingly represented by the fascinating Miss Phillips. 
in addition to this galaxy, Holland is also engaged. We understand the first 
representation of “ Tite Merry Wives of Windsor’ thus arranged, will take 


has opened in this work, new ground, the scene being laid in the age of | place this evening. 


Elizabeth. The story is taken from that fertile source for the historical 
novelist, the conspiracies formed by the Catholics, during the reign of the 
Virgin Queen, for the re-establishment of Papal ascendancy. We can con- 
fidently recommend this graphic picture of the times, for its fidelity, and 
its deeply interesting story. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgti, with English notes, critical and 
explanatory, and a metrical index. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Harper 
& Brothers. 

This edition of the pastoral poems ef Virgil must render their study more 


common and much more astisfactory than it has hitherto been. The notes | 


which Prof. Anthon has so abundantly supplied, contain all the information 
requisite fully to understand the otherwise obscure allusions which they 
contain, and all difficulties which could embarrass the student or render his 
reading unsatisfactory, have been carefully removed. The work is exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the purpose it is intended to serve. I! is handsomely 


printed, and will, we doubt not, be at once introduced into all the schools of 


the country. 


Papers on Literature and Art. By S. Margaret Fuller. In two parts, 


Nos. 19 and 20 of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American Books. 
These volumes are from the pen of a Lady who has attained a wide- 
spread celebrity as a periodical contributor. The present work is a selec- 


Bowery Tueatre.—Miss Dean has prolonged her engagement during 
the present week, and we believe with success. The Houses, since the 
weather has moderated, have been materially improved. As sincere wel] 
wishers of promising genius, we would earnestly recommend to this talent- 
| ed young aspirant, a course of systematic instruction and study, under ca- 
pable masters, as indispensable to her future standing in ber profession. 
We perceive that Mr. Jackson announces a Melo Drama of great inte 
rest, bearing the striking title, ‘ The Lion of the Sea’’ 
CuarHam THEATRE.—The new Drama has been sufficiently attractive 
| during the week, to fill the House nightly. Other novelties are underlined 
for speedy representation. 
*.* We are gratified to see that Mr Collins has, met with the warmest re- 
ception from the public, both at Philadelphia and Baltimore. We have 
never doubted that would be the case wherever he appeared. 








PARK THEATRE. 
BODES, occcscsecccoced OA CD Pibsccccccccccscces $0 50 Gelber ys covececcccces +0$0 25 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7} o'clock, 





The putlic are ronpenstty informed what the manager has entered into an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Forrest fora limited number of nights, and has the pleasure of announcing 
that that celebrated Tragedian will appear on Monday in the character of King Lear, anc 
will perform every evening during the week. sept 12. 








tion of the most approved pieces from her pen, embracing most of the popu- | @ TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.-The Great Western Steam 


lar topics of the day in literature and the arts 


Miss Fuller is endowed with keen perceptions of the beautiful, which she 


conveys to her readers in a graphic and earnest style. She is also a Tran 


Ship Co.’s steam ships, tbe ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


: From Liverpool. From New York. 


$ x P POCA coccccsscoscoscssens coas 22nd Sept. | Tuesday....-eseeeseceerseseeeesecs ib Oct. 
scendentalist of the first water. To the numerous admirers of this feature | Tuesday.....0.0022002.20 00. 17th Nov. | Tuesday .cocsccccescce coscccesceces 15th Dec. 
of the times, the present volume will be highly aceeptable; they will also GREAT WESTERN. oo New York. 


From Liverpool. 


be welcomed by the general reader, from their crilical acuteness, OD TO F Ray woes cescnscescsscrssceress 12th Sept | PHATSEAY .000scccccccercscscsocesese’ r 


interest attached to the subjects they are intended to illustrate and expound. 


The King ef the Commons.—A play in five acts; by the Rev. Jame 
White. 


No, 96 Modern Standard Drama. Edited by Epes Sargent. New 


Saturday... ccccccccsocssccecs ceseeDist Oct | Thursday.....+-eeseeeeceress : 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply to . 
ae HIiCHARD IRVIN, 98 Front- 





s New York, 12th September, 1846. 





\V RS. GIBSON, 21 Bond Street, will re-open her Boarding ar d Day School for Young 














York: Wm, Taylor §& @o. 


Ladies on Monday, 7th September aug 23—St. 


It is the deliberate conviction of close observation of the various characters. | 



















GAS FIXTURES AND NEW FALL GOODS. 
ox’s FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 15 Maiden Lane, and 319 Broadway, cor. 


ner of 
The subscribers have recently added to their stock of house kee ing articles, GAS FIX. 
TURES in every variety, in part consisting of rich Chandeliers, tel Ornaments, from 


lto5 lights, Brackets, Pendants, Hall Lanterns, &c. &c., all of which can be put up, if 
required, and warranted, 
UPERB CHANDELIERS for candles, also Brackets and Girandoles of entite new pat- 
terns some beautifully painted, others of rich cut glass of Ruby, sopas, Blue, Turquoise; 
also gilt enametied. lar Lamps, in great variety, some beautiful new patterns for the 
first timeintroduced; also Sular Chan leliers and Brackets for churches, &c.; Cornelius & 
Co’s. celebrated Solar Lard Lamps, Girandoles, &c.; MANTEL CLOCKS in great var}. 
ety, Candelabras, &c. : 

hey likewise keep at their store, 349 Broadway, Gold and Silver Watches, warranted ; 
also, a choice assortment of JEWELRY and Fancy Articles. 

They also keep at both storesa large assortment of SILVER WARE, consisting of Tea 
Sets, Urns, Kettles, Pitchers, Waiters, Table and Dessert Forks, Table, Dessert, and Tea 
Spoons, Soup Ladies, Butter Knives, Children’s Cups, &c. &c. y have just intro- 
oes aes article of Silver Spoons, Forks, &c., unique aud beautiful, to which they in- 
vite attention. 

Sheft.eld and Birmingham PLATED WARES—A full assortment consisting of Waiters, 
Urns, Tea Sets, Baskets, Branches, Candlesticks, Vegetable Disnes, Castors, Epergoes, 
Salt Cellars, Communion Sets, and every article in the line. 

CUTLEKY—Rodgers & Son’s celebrated Ivory handle Table Knives an dForks, ‘Table 
and Dessert Knives for Silver Forks, Ivory and Pearl handle Dessert Knives, plated on 
steel; also a general assortment in sets of 51 pieces or by the dozen; Table and Game 
Carvers separately. 

JAPANNERY—A large assortment at all prices in sets and separately, some entirely 
new patierns; Elliptic Gothic, and Albert Trays, part with painted centres, landscapes, 
marine views, &c. 

GERMAN SILVER WARE —A full assortment; also Albata or British Plate Spoons 
and Forks closely resembling Silver. 

BLOCK TIN WARE—A ear eneral assortment of all the varieties in use. 

Dixon & Sons’ celebrated BRITANNIA METAL TEA SETS, a selection ot all the 
choicest patterns, some entirely new. 

Polished Steel FIRE IRONS—A selectassortment at reduced prices. 

ALL LANTERNS—Brass and Japanned frames, with plain, stained, and cut glass— 
some elegant patterns. 

Albert and Victoria Pitchers with metal covers. 

China Flower Vases, richly gilt, for real and artificial flowers. 

Lamp Oils—Winter and fall strained Sperm Oil, Lard, aad Solar Oil, Sperm Candles, 
Lamp Wicks, Glasses and Chimneys of every size and description, at the a price 

-& I, COX, 
t Churches, hotels, packet ships, and steamboats supplied at wholesale prices. 
aug29—3m. 


gg & DUNHAM take this opportunity to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic, that in the course of next week they will be able to supply all orders already ,e- 
ceived, and any they may hereafter receive for Piano Fortes. 

Within twenty-four hours atter the destruction of the principal portion of their Manu- 
factory by fire, arrangements were made for continuing the manufacture of their Instru- 
ments, and that they are thus early again enabled to come into the market, is owing to 
their good fortune in having saved the entire stock of seasoned Materials and Veneers, 
also their Steam Engine with its appurtenances, Saws, Lathes,. &c. 

Although the destruction of their property has proved a severe loss to them, yet they 
feelin a great degree compensated by the numberless proofs of friendship and esteem 
which they have received from private friends and individuals. To one and all they beg 
to return their sincere and heartfelt thanks. 

S.& D. refer with pleasure to the *‘ Card” of the members of their establishment, and 
only reply that it is the duty of employers to prove to the utmost extent in their power, 
their ~~ Yoree of faithful services and good conduct. 

S. & D. beg to assure the Ss public that the Instruments will be in every res- 
pect equal to the established reputation of the firm. 

aug 29- Si 


HE ADVERTISER teaches the Spanish Language and Natural Philosophy on mo- 
derate terms. He has had considerable experience as an instructor. Schools alierd- 
ed. ‘Theadvertiser refers to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion. 
For farther particulars address, A. B. Albion Office, Barclay street 
sept 5—tf. 





LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain i 

comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. Ali the body may be in health ; but this tri 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish 
The great question then arises how torelieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Pooth Ache Drops, aremedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well es benefits, 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. ose subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mk 
nute, when pn gr to the affected nerve. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st., 77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists in town and country. Price 25 cents, 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successful salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the bali of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease after two o1 three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 

parentdisease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
lindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Infiammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wouads on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by thea »plica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most increduloas of its estonishiag efficacy. 

utup in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A. B. 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite bawweer | opm 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 
old also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 

PURE BEAR'S OIL._THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro» 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of “ nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this suhject, 
says in his “ treaties on the parts of the human body,” ‘‘ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 





very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- 
vered witha shining tat which forms the sourcefrom whence spring and originate the roow 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair| 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the bes 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there 
with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil 
The realarticle caretully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO. 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 50 cents for large 
and 25 cents for small bottles. Feb 26—adea 


LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, beg- 

to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has remove g 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the card 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she hss been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes to call their attention together with the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.'s object to bring her business to that eclebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B. with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 
tomers. 





€e" The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from whi b 
no deviation can be made. jy 4 lan 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delighttully tragrant preparationor we 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 

Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combiuation o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Gi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxioys prepa- 
ratien ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disbrders, in 
is highly recommended to gentlemen Vo use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

AS a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Meserts 
ett vt Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar 7 tf. 





VHNSON VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oii Military Shaving 
Soap, Fancy and Family Soaps, Patent Candles, Perfumery, &c., 3 Courtlandt Street, 
and 79 Trinity Place, New York. 75d 3m. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 ions 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








RIS 6900660600060 Laceasdecsesucecedeess Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
CERGORIR, ccccccccsccccccecccccecccocsesoces Capt Edward G. Lott. 
BET, 060 cvccscecceccccesescceceeseecese Capt. John Hewitt, 
GOITER, ccccccccvcvecdcccccccccccevccesscces Capt. Charles H. E. Judkics. 
B06 0050 v6 cpensecseesvescasecesveceses Capt. William Harrison. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Cambria on the Ist August, 1846. Hibevuia on the 19th July, 1846. 
Hibernia ‘* 16th August, 1346. Caledonia “ 4th August, 1846. 


Caledonia ‘ Ist September, 1846. } Britannia “ 19th August, 1346. 
Britannia ‘“ 16th September, 1846. | Cambria * 4th September, 1046. 
Cambria “ Ist October, 1846. | Hibernia ‘ 19th September, 1546. 


Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured uatll paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

(@" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight ton ths, and every 
fortnight during the other four months in the year; goin alternately between Liver 
pool sy Halifax and Boston, and between Liverpool and New York. 

aug 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum pr. Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine,hne, ane medias points ; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 








Queen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, 00 —— oS apace of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Colle oe 7a, aad the Ore 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elastieity and fineness 


ot point, admirably suited to light andrapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Hoiders 
@ every description—al! which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 


solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 oy yp of Gold street 
Cc Dba dealers will at times find ag i assortment for sale by 
7 dealers will at all times find a MN JAMES Dott, Menuech 


tiie an September L2: 





